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SHAKESPEARE IN ORAL TRADITION. 


Biographers did not lie in wait for 
men of eminence on their deathbeds in 
Shakespeare’s epoch. To the ad- 
vantage of literature, and to the less 
than might be anticipated disadvan- 
tage of history (for your death-bed bi- 
ographer, writing under’ kinsfolk’s 
tear-laden eyes, must needs be smooth- 
er-tongued than truthful), the place of 
the modern memoir-writer was filled in 
Shakespeare’s day by friendly poets, 
who were usually alert to pay fit hom- 
age in elegiac verse to a dead hero’s 
achievements. In that regard Shake- 
speare’s poetic friends showed at his 
death exceptional energy. During his 
lifetime men of letters had bestowed on 
his “reigning wit,” on his kingly su- 
premacy of genius, most generous 
stores of eulogy. Within two years of 
the end a sonnetteer had justly de- 
plored that something of Shakespeare’s 
own power, to which he deprecated pre- 
tension, was needful to those who 
should praise him aright. But when 
Shakespeare lay dead in the spring of 
1616, when, as one of his admirers topi- 
cally phrased it, he had withdrawn 
from the stage of the world to the “tir- 
ing-house” or dressing-room of the 
grave, the flood of panegyrical lamenta- 
tion was not checked by the sense of 


literary inferiority which in all sincer- 
ity oppressed the spirits of surviving 
companions. One of the earliest 
of the elegies was a sonnet by 
William Basse, who gave picturesque 
expression to the conviction that Shake- 
speare would enjoy for all time an 
unique reverence on the part of his 
countrymen. In the opening lines of 
his poem Basse apostrophized Chaucer, 
Spenser, and the dramatist Francis 
Beaumont, three poets who had al- 
ready received the recognition of bur- 
ial in Westminster Abbey—Beaumont, 
the youngest of them, only five weeks 
before Shakespeare died. To this hon- 
ored trio Basse made appeal to “lie a 
thought more nigh” one another so as 
to make room for the newly dead 
Shakespeare within their “sacred sepul- 
chre.” Then, in the second half of his 
sonnet, the poet developing a new 
thought argued that Shakespeare in 
right of his pre-eminence merited a 
burial place apart from all his fellows. 
With a glance at Shakespeare’s distant 
grave in the chancel of Stratford-on- 
Avon church, the writer exclaimed:— 
Under this carved marble of thine own 
Sleep, brave tragedian, Shakespeare, 
sleep alone. 

The fine sentiment found many a 
splendid echo. It resounded in Ben 
Jonson’s lines of 1623:— 
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My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge 
thee by 

Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont 
lie 


A little further to make thee a room. 
Thou art a monument without a tomb, 


And art alive still, while thy book 
doth live 

And we have wits to read and praise 
to give. 


Milton wrote a few years later, in 1630, 
how Shakespeare “sepulchred” in “the 


monument” of his writings, 
in such pomp doth lie, 


kings for such a tomb 
wish to die. 


That would 


Never was a_ glorious immortality 
foretold for any man with more solemn 
confidence than it was foretold for 
Shakespeare at his death by his circle 


of adorers. When Time, one elegist 


said, should dissolve his “Stratford 
monument,” the laurel about Shake- 


speare’s brow would wear its greenest 
Shakespeare’s critical friend, Ben 
was but one of a numerous 
band who imagined the “sweet swan 
of Avon” “the star of poets,” shining 
forever as a constellation in the firma- 
ment. Such was the invariable tem- 
per in which literary men gave vent to 
their grief on learning the death of the 
“beloved author,” “the famous scenicke 
poet,” “the admirable dramaticke poet,” 
“that famous writer and actor,” “worthy 
master William Shakespeare” of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 


hue. 
Jonson, 


II. 


But unqualified and sincere as was 
the eulogy awarded to Shakespeare, 
alike in his lifetime and immediately 
after his death, the spirit and custom 
of the age confided to future genera- 
tions the duty of first offering him the 
more formal honor of prosaic and criti- 
cal biography. The biographic memoir 
which consists of precise and duly au- 
thenticated dates and records of domes- 
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tic and professional experiences and 
achievements was in England a com- 
paratively late growth. It had no ex- 
istence when Shakespeare died. It 
began to blossom in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and did not flourish luxuriantly 
until a far more recent period. Meagre 
seeds of the modern art of biography 
were indeed sown within a few years 
of Shakespeare’s death, but, outside the 
unique little field of Izaak Walton's 
tillage, the first sproutings were plants 
so different from the fully developed 
tree that they can with difficulty be 
identified with the genus. Apart 
from Izaak Walton’s’ exceptional 
efforts, the biographical spirit first 
betrayed itself in England in slender, 
occasional pamphlets of rhapsodical 
froth, after the model of the funeral 
sermon; but its most conspicuous em- 
bodiment of early days appeared in 
substantial volumes that are little more 
than arbitrarily compiled, if extended, 
eatalogues of distinguished names. To 
each name were attached brief annota- 
tions, which occasionally supplied a fact 
or adate, but commonly consisted of a 
few grotesque sentences of quaint, un- 
critical eulogy. Fuller’s “Worthies of 
England,” which was begun about 1643 
and was published posthumously in 
1662, was the first English compendi- 
um of biography of this aboriginal pat- 
tern. Shakespeare naturally :found 
place in Fuiler’s merry pages, for the 
author loved in his eccentric fashion 
his country’s literature, and he had 
sought the society of those who had 
come to close quarters with literary 
heroes of the past generation. Of that 
generation his own life just touched 
the fringe, he being eight years old 
when Shakespeare died. Fuller de- 
scribed the dramatist as a native of 
Stratford-on-Avon, who “was in some 
sort a compound of three eminent 
poets”—Martial “in the warlike sound 
of his name,” Ovid for the naturalness 
and wit of his poetry, and Plautus alike 
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for the extent of his comic power and 
his lack of scholarly training. He was, 
Fuller continued, an eminent instance 
of the rule that a poet is born not 
made. “Though his genius,” he warns 
us, “generally was jocular and inclin- 
ing him to festivity, yet he could, when 
so disposed, be solemn and serious.” 
His comedies, Fuller adds, would rouse 
laughter even in the weeping philoso- 
pher Heraclitus, while his tragedies 
would bring tears even to the eyes of 
the laughing philosopher Democritus. 

Of positive statements respecting 
Shakespeare’s career, Fuller is economi- 
cal. He commits himself to nothing 
more thar can be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing sentences:— 


Many were the wit-combats betwixt 
him and Ben Jonson; which two I be- 
hold like a Spanish great galleon and 
an English man-of-war: master Jonson 
(like the former) was built far higher 
in learning; solid, but slow, in his per- 
formances. Shakespeare, with the 
English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, 
but lighter in sailing, could turn with 
all tides, tack about, and take advan- 
tage of all winds, by the quickness of 
his wit and invention. He died anno 
domini 1616, and was buried at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, the town of his nativ- 
ity. 


Fuller’s successors did their work 
better in some regards, because they 
labored in narrower fields. Many of 
them showed a welcome appreciation 
of a main source of their country’s per- 
manent reputation by confining their 
energies to the production of biographi- 
eal catalogues, not of all manner of 
heroes, but solely of those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in poetry and 
the drama.t In 1675 a biographical 
catalogue of poets was issued for the 
first time in England, and the example 


1 Such a compilation had been contemplated in 
1614, two years before the dramatist died, 
by one of Shakespeare’s own associates, Thomas 
Heywood, and twenty-one years later, in 1635, 
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once set was quickly followed. No less 
than three more efforts of the like kind 
came to fruition before the end of the 
century. 

In all four Shakespeare was accorded 
more or less imposing space. Although 
Fuller’s eccentric compliments were 
usually repeated, they were mingled 
with far more extended and discrimi- 
nating tributes. Two of the compilers 
designated Shakespeare “the glory of 
the English stage;” a third wrote “I 
esteem his plays beyond any that have 
ever been published in our language,” 
while a fourth quoted with approval 
Dryden's fine phrase “Shakespeare was 
the Man who of all Modern and per- 
haps Ancient Poets had the largest and 
most comprehensive Soul.” But the 
avowed principles of these tantalizing 
volumes justify no expectation of find- 
ing in them solid information. The 
biographical cataloguers of the seven- 
teenth century did little more than 
proclaim Shakespeare and the other 
great poets of the country to be fit sub- 
jects for formal biography as soon as 
the type should be matured. That 
was the message of greatest virtue 
which these halting chroniclers deliv- 
ered. In Shakespeare’s case their mes- 
sage was not long neglected. In 1709 
Nicholas Rowe, afterwards George the 
First’s poet-laureate, published the 
first professed biography of the poet. 

The eminence of the subject justi- 
fied such alacrity, and it had no pre- 
cise parallel. More or less definite 
lives of a few of Shakespeare‘s great 
literary contemporaries followed his 
biography at long intervals. But the 
whole field was never occupied by the 
professed biographer. Very many dis- 
tinguished Elizabethan and Jacobean 
authors shared the fate of John Web- 
ster, next to Shakespeare, the most 


Heywood spoke of “‘committing to the public 
view’’ bis summary ‘‘Lives of the Poets,’’ but 
nothing more was heard of that project. 
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eminent tragic dramatist of the era, of 
whom no biography was ever attempt- 
ed, and no positive biographic fact sur- 
vives. 

But this is an imperfect statement of 
the advantages which Shakespeare’s 
career enjoyed above that of his fel- 
lows from the commemorative point of 
view. Although formal biography did 
not lay hand on his name for nearly a 
century after his death, the authentic 
tradition of his life and work was be- 
ginning steadily to crystallize in the 
minds and mouths of men almost as 
soon as he drew his last breath. Ful- 
ler’s characteristically shadowy hint of 
“wit-combats betwixt Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson” and of the contrasted 
characters of the two combatants sug- 
gests pretty convincingly that Shake- 
speare’s name presented to the seven- 
teenth-century imagination and tongue 
a better defined personality and experi- 
ence than the embryonic biographer 
knew how to disclose. The commemo- 
‘ative instinct never seeks satisfaction 
in biographie effort exclusively, even 
when the art of biography has ripened 
into satisfying fulness. A great man’s 
reputation and the moving incidents in 
his career never live solely in the print- 


ed book or the literary word. Ina 
great man’s lifetime, and for many 


years after, his fame and his fortunes 
live most effectually on living lips. The 
talk of surviving kinsmen, fellow- 
craftsmen, admiring acquaintances and 
sympathetic friends is the treasure- 
house which best preserves the per- 
sonality of the dead hero for those who 
come soon after him, and when biog- 
raphy is unpractised no other treasure- 
house is known. 

The report of such converse moves 
quickly from mouth to mouth. in its 
progress the narration naturally grows 
fainter, and, when no biographer lies 
in wait for it, it ultimately perishes al- 
together. But oral tradition respect- 
ing a great man whose work has fasci- 
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nated the imagination of his country- 
men comes into circulation early, per- 
sists long, even in the absence of biog- 
raphy, and safeguards substantial ele- 
ments of truth through many genera- 
tions. Although the biographer puts 
in no appearance, it is seldom that 
some fragment of oral tradition respect- 
ing a departed hero is not committed 
to paper by one or other amateur gos- 
sip who comes within earshot of it 
early in its career. The casual unsift- 
ed record of floating anecdote is not 
always above suspicion. As a rule it 
is embodied in familiar correspondence, 
or in diaries, or in commonplace books, 
where clear and definite language is 
rarely met with; but, however disap- 
pointingly imperfect and trivial, how- 
ever disjointed, however deficient in 
literary form the registered jottings of 
oral tradition may be, it is in them, if 
they exist at all with any title to credit, 
that future ages best realize the great 
man to have been in plain fact a living 
entity, and no mere shadow of a name. 


III. 


When Shakespeare died on the 23d 
of April, 1616, many men and women 
were alive who had come into personal 
association with him, and there were 
many more who had heard of him from 
those who had spoken with him. Apart 
from his numerous kinsfolk and neigh- 
bors at Stratford-on-Avon, there were 
in London a large society of fellow- 
authors and fellow-actors with whom 
he lived in close communion. Very 
little correspondence or other intimate 
memorials alike of Shakespeare’s pro- 
fessional friends and of his kinsfolk 
and country neighbors survive. Never- 
theless some scraps of the talk about 
Shakespeare that circulated among his 
acquaintances or was handed on by 
them to the next generation has been 
tracked to written paper of the seven- 
teenth century and to printed books. 
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A portion of these scattered memora- 
bilia of the earliest known oral tradi- 
tions respecting Shakespeare has come 
to light very recently; other portions 
have been long accessible. As a con- 
nected whole they have never been nar- 
rowly scrutinized, and I believe it may 
serve a useful purpose to consider with 
some minuteness how the mass of them 
came into being. 

The more closely Shakespeare’s ca- 
reer is studied the plainer it becomes 
that his experiences and fortunes were 
identical with those of all who followed 
in his day his profession of dramatist, 
and that his conscious aims and ambi- 
tions and practices were those of every 
contemporary man of letters. The dif- 
ference between the results of his en- 
deavors and those of his fellows was 
due to the magic and involuntary work- 
ing of genius, which, since the birth of 
poetry, has exercised “as large a char- 
ter as the wind, to blow on whom it 
pleases.” Speculation or debate as to 
why genius bestowed its fullest inspira- 
tion on Shakespeare is no less futile 
than speculation or debate as to why 
he was born into the world with a head 
on his shoulders instead of a block of 
stone. It is enough for wise men to 
know the obvious fact that genius en- 
dowed Shakespeare with its richest 
gifts, and a very small acquaintance 
with the literary history of the world 
and the manner in which genius habitu- 
ally plays its part there will show the 
folly of cherishing astonishment that 
Shakespeare, rather than one more 
nobly born or more academically 
trained, should have been chosen for 
the glorious dignity. Nowhere is this 
lesson more convincingly taught 
than by a systematic survey of the oral 
tradition. Shakespeare figures there 


as a supremely favored heir of genius, 
whose humility of birth and education 
merely serves to intensify the respect 
due to his achievement. 

In London, where Shakespeare’s work 
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was mainly done and his fortune and 
reputation achieved, he lived with none 
in more intimate social relations than 
with the leading members of his own 
prosperous company of actors, which, 
under the patronage of the king, pro- 
duced his greatest plays. Like him- 
self, most of his colleagues were men 
of substance, sharers with him in the 
two most fashfonable theatres of the 
metropolis, occupiers of residences in 
both town and country, owners of 
houses and lands, and bearers of coat- 
armor of that questionable validity 
which commonly attaches to the her- 
aldry of the nouveaux riches. Two of 
these affluent associates predeceased 
Shakespeare; and one of those, Augus- 
tine Phillips, attested his friendship in 
a small legacy. Three of Shake- 
speare’s fellow-actors were affection- 
ately remembered by him in his will, 
and a fourth, one of the youngest mem- 
bers of the company, proved his regard 
for Shakespeare’s memory by taking, a 
generation after the dramatist’s death, 
Charles Hart, Shakespeare’s grand- 
nephew, into his employ as a “boy” or 
apprentice, thereby starting him in a 
prosperous career, in which at its 
height he was seriously likened to his 
grand-uncle’s most distinguished actor- 
aily, Richard Burbage. Above all is 
it to be borne in mind that to the dis- 
interested admiration for his genius of 
two fellow-members of Shakespeare’s 
company we owe the preservation and 
publication of the greater part of his 
literary work. The personal fascina- 
tion of “so worthy a friend and fellow 
as was our Shakespeare” bred in all his 
fellow-workers an affectionate pride in 
their intimacy. 

Such men were the parents of the 
greater part of the surviving oral tradi- 
tion of Shakespeare, and no better 
parentage could be wished for. To 
the first accessible traditions of proved 
oral currency after Shakespeare’s 
death, the two fellow-actors who called 
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the great First Folio into existence 
pledged their credit in writing only 
seven years after his death. They 
printed in their preliminary pages of 
that volume these three statements of 
common fame, viz. that to Shakespeare 
and his plays in his lifetime was in- 
variably extended the fullest favor of 
the court and its leading officers; that 
death deprived him of the opportunity 
he had long contemplated of preparing 
his literary work for the press; and 
that he wrote with so rapidly flowing 
a pen that his manuscript was never 
defaced by alteration or erasure. Shake- 
speare’s extraordinary rapidity of com- 
position was an especially frequent top- 
ic of contemporary debate. Ben Jon- 
son, the most intimate personal friend 
of Shakespeare outside the circle of 
working actors, wrote how “the play- 
ers” would “often mention” the circum- 
stance to him, and how he was in the 
habit of arguing that Shakespeare’s 
work would have been the better had 
he devoted more time to its correction. 
The players, Ben Jonson adds, were 
wont to grumble that such a remark 
was “malevolent,” and he delighted in 
seeking to vindicate it to them on what 
seemed to him to be just critical 
grounds. The copious deliverances of 
Jonson in the tavern-parliaments of the 
London wits, which were in almost con- 
tinuous session during the first four 
decades of the seventeenth century, set 
flowing much other oral tradition of 
Shakespeare, whom Jonson said he 
loved and whose memory he honored 
“on this side idolatry as much as any.” 
One of Jonson’s remarks which seems 
to have lived longest on the lips of con- 
temporaries was that Shakespeare “was 
indeed honest and [like his own Othel- 
lo] of an open and free nature, had an 
excellent phantasy, brave notions and 
gentle expressiens, wherein he flowed 
with that facility that sometimes it 
was necessary he should be stopped.” 
To the same category of oral tradi- 
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tion belongs the further piece which 
Fuller enshrined in his slender story of 
Shakespeare’s effective engagements 
with Ben Jonson in dialectical battle. 
Jonson’s dialectical skill was for a long 
period undisputed, and for gossip to 
credit Shakespeare with victory in such 
conflict was to pay his memory even 
more enviable honor than Jonson paid 
it in his own obiter dicta. 

There is yet an additional scrap of 
oral tradition which, reduced to writ- 
ing about the time that Fuller was at 
work, confirms Shakespeare’s reputa- 
tion for quickness of wit in everyday 
life, especially in intercourse with the 
critical giant Jonson. Dr. Donne, the 
Jacobean poet and dean of St. Paul’s, 
who knew Jonson well, told, apparently 
on Jonson’s authority, the story that 
Shakespeare, having consented to act 
as godfather to one of Jonson’s sons, sol- 
emnly promised Jonson to give the child 
a dozen good “latin spoons” for the fa- 
ther to “translate.” Latin was a play 
upon the word “latten,” which was the 
name of a metal resembling brass. The 
simple quip was a good-humored hit at 
Jonson’s pride in his classical !earning. 
Dr. Donne related the anecdote to Sir 
Nicholas L’Estrange, a country gentle- 
man of literary tastes, who had no in- 
terest in Shakespeare except from the 
literary point of view. He entered it 
in his common-place book within thirty 
years of Shakespeare’s death. 


IV 


Of the twenty-five actors who are 
enumerated in a preliminary page of the 
great First Folio, as filling in Shake- 
speare’s lifetime chief rdles_ in his 
plays, few survived him long. All of 
them came in personal contact with 
him; several of them constantly ap- 
peared with him on the stage from 
early days. The two who were long- 
est lived, John Lowin and Joseph Tay- 
lor, came at length to bear a great 
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weight of years. They were both 
Shakespeare’s juniors, Lowin by twelve 
years, and Taylor by twenty, but both 
established their reputation by middle 
age. Lowin at twenty-seven took part 
with Shakespeare in the first represen- 
tation of Ben Jonson’s “Sejanus” in 
1603. He was an early, if not the first, 
interpreter of the character of Falstaff. 
Taylor as understudy to the great actor 
Burbage, a very close ally of Shake- 
seems to have achieved some 
success in the part of Hamlet, and to 
have been applauded in the roéle of 
Iago, while the dramatist yet lived. 
When the dramatist died, Lowin was 
forty, and Taylor over thirty. Subse- 
quently, as their senior colleagues one 
by one passed from the world, these 
two actors assumed first rank in their 
company, and before the ruin in which 
the Civil War involved all theatrical 
enterprise, they were acknowledged to 
stand at the head of their profession.’ 
Taylor lived through the Common- 
wealth, and Lowin far into the reign of 
Charles the Second, ultimately reaching 
his ninety-third year. Their last days 
were passed in indigence, and Lowin 
when an octogenarian was reduced to 
keeping the inn of the “Three Pigeons” 
at Brentford. Both these men kept 
alive from personal knowledge some 
oral Shakespearian tradition during the 
fifty years and more that followed his 
death. Little of their gossip is extant. 
But it was put on record, long before 
the end of the century, by John 
Downes the old prompter and librarian 
of a chief London theatre, that Taylor 
repeated instructions which he had re- 
ceived from Shakespeare’s own lips for 
the playing of the part of Hamlet, 
while Lowin narrated in detail how 
Shakespeare taught him the theatrical 


speare, 


2 Like almost all their colleagues, they had 
much literary taste. When public events com- 
pulsorily retired them from the stage, they, 
with the aid of the dramatist Shirley and eight 
other actors, two of whom were members with 
them of Shakespeare’s old company, did an im- 
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interpretation of the character of 
Henry the Eighth—in that play which 
came from the joint pens of Shake- 
speare and Fletcher. Both Taylor's 
and Lowin’s reminiscences were passed 
on to Thomas Betterton, the greatest 
actor of the Restoration, and the most 
influential figure in the theatrical life 
of his day. Through him they were 
permanently incorporated in the verbal 
stage-lore of the country. No doubt is 
possible of the validity of this piece 
of oral tradition, which, springing from 
the mouths of those who personally 
benefited by the exertion, reveals 
Shakespeare in the act of personally 
supervising the production of his own 
plays. 

Taylor and Lowin were probably the 
last actors to speak of Shakespeare 
from personal knowledge. But hardly 
less deserving of attention are scraps 
of gossip about Shakespeare that sur- 
vive in writing in the words of some 
of Taylor and Lowin’s actor-contempo- 
raries who, though they were never 
themselves in personal relations with 
Shakespeare, knew many formerly in 
direct relation with him. Probably 
the seventeenth-century actor with the 
most richly stored memory of the oral 
Shakespearian tradition was William 
Beeston, to whose house in Hog Lane, 
Shoreditch, the curious often resorted 
in Charles the Second’s time to listen 
to his reminiscences of Shakespeare 
and of the poets of Shakespeare’s 
epoch. Beeston died after a busy the- 
atrical life at eighty or upwards in 
1682. He belonged to a family of dis- 
tinguished actors or actor-managers. 
His father, brothers and son were all, 
like himself, prominent in the profes- 
sion, and some of them were almost as 
long-lived as himself. His own career 


In 1647 
in folio 
only one, 
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portant service to English literature. 
they collected for first publication 
Beaumont and Fietcher’s plays; 
“The Wild Goose Chase,"’ was omitted, 
that piece Taylor and Lowin brought 
by their unaided efforts five years later. 
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combined with that of his father cov- 
ered more than a century, and both 
sedulously and with pride cultivated 
intimacy with contemporary dramatic 
authors. It was probably William 
Beeston’s grandfather, also William 
Beeston, to whom the satirical Eliza- 
bethan, Thomas Nash, dedicated in 
1593 with good-humored irony one of 
his insolent libels on Gabriel Harvey, 
a scholar who had defamed the mem- 
ory of a dead friend. Nash laughed at 
his patron’s struggles with syntax in 
his efforts to write poetry, and at his 
addiction to drink, which betrayed it- 
self in his red nose, but he greeted Wil- 
jiam Beeston the first as a boon com- 
panion who was generous in his enter- 
tainment of threadbare scholars. Chris- 
topher Beeston, this man’s son, the fa- 
ther of the Shakespearian gossip, had 
in abundance the hereditary taste for 
letters. He was at one time Shake- 
speare’s associate on the stage. Both 
took part together in the first repre- 
sentation of Ben Jonson’s “Every Man 
in His Humor,” in 1598. His name 
was again linked with Shakespeare’s in 
the will of their fellow-actor, Augus- 
tine Phillips, who left each of them a 
legacy as a token of friendship at his 
death in 1605. Christopher Beeston 
left Shakespeare’s company of actors 
for another early in his career, and his 
closest friend among the actor-authors 
of his day in later life was not Shake- 
speare himself but Thomas Heywood, 
a very popular dramatist and pam- 
phleteer who lived on to 1650. It was a 
friendship which kept Beeston’s respect 
for Shakespeare at a fitting pitch. Hey- 
wood, who wrote the affectionate 
lines: 

Mellifluous Shakespeare, whose in- 

chanting Quill 
Commanded Mirth or Passion, was but 
will, 


enjoys the distinction of having pub- 


lished in Shakespeare’s lifetime the 
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only expression of resentment that is 
known to have come from the drama- 
tist’s proverbially “gentle” lips. He 
“was much offended,” Heywood wrote, 
with an unprincipled publisher who 
“presumed to make so bold with his 
name” as to put it to a book of which 
he was not the author. And Beeston 
had some concern in the volume called 
“An Apology for Actors,” to which 
Heywood appended these words of 
Shakespeare; for in the book he briefly 
vindicated the recreation which the 
playhouse afforded, in preliminary 
verses addressed to the author, his 
“good friend and fellow Thomas Hey- 
wood.” Much else in Christopher 
Beeston’s professional career is known, 
but it is sufficient to mention here that 
he died in 1637, while he was filling the 
post that he had long held, of manager 
of the King and Queen’s Company of 
Players at the Cock-Pit Theatre in 
Drury Lane. It was the chief play- 
house of the time, and his wife was 
lessee of it. 

Christopher’s son, William Beeston the 
second, was his father’s coadjutor in 
Drury Lane and succeeded him in his 
high office there. The son encountered 
difficulties with the Government 
through an alleged insult to the King 
in one of the pieces that he produced, 
and he had to retire from the Cock-Pit 
to a smaller theatre in Salisbury Court, 
but he retained the respect of the play- 
going and the literature-loving public 
until his death, and his son George, 
whom he brought up to the stage, car- 
ried on the family repute to a later 
generation. William Beeston had no 
liking for dissolute society, and the open 
vice of Charles the Second’s court 
pained him. He lived in old age much 
in seclusion, but by a congenial circle 
he was always warmly welcomed for 
the freshness and enthusiasm of his 
talk about the poets who flourished in 
his youth. “Divers times (in my hear- 
ing),” one of his auditors, Francis Kirk- 
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man, an ardent collector and reader of 
old plays, wrote to him in 1652—“Divers 
times (in my hearing), to the admiration 
of the whole company you have most 
judiciously discoursed of Poesie.” He 
was recognized as “the happiest inter- 
preter and judg of our English stage- 
Playes this Nation ever produced; 
which the Poets and Actors of these 
times cannot (without ingratitude) 
deny; for I have heard the chief, and 
most ingenious of them, acknowledg 
Profits essentially 
instructions, judg- 


their Fames and 
sprung from your 
ment and fancy.” Few who heard 
Beeston talk failed, Kirkman continues, 
to subscribe “to his opinion that no 
Nation could glory in such Playes” as 
those that came from the pens of the 
great Elizabethans, Shakespeare, 
Fletcher and Ben Jonson. Dryden be- 
stowed on Beeston the title of “the 
chronicle of the stage,” and John Au- 
brey, the honest antiquary and gossip, 
who had in his disorderly brain the 
makings of a Boswell, sought Beeston’s 
personal acquaintance about 1660 in or- 
der to “take from him the lives of the 
old English Poets.” It is Aubrey who 
has recorded most of such sparse frag- 
ments of Beeston’s talk as survive— 
how Edmund “Spenser was a little 
man, wore short hair, little bands and 
little cuffs,” and how Sir John Suck- 
ling came to invent the game of crib- 
bage. Of Shakespeare Beeston related 
that he “did act exceedingly well,” far 
better than Jonson; that “he under- 
Stood Latin pretty well, for he had 
been in his younger years a schoolmas- 
ter in the country;” and “he was a 
handsome, well-shaped man, very good 
company, and of a very ready and 
pleasant smooth wit;” and that he 
and Ben Jonson gathered “humors of 
men daily wherever they came.” Kirk- 
man’s and Aubrey’s testimony to Bee- 


* Aubrey’s reports of his miscellaneous gossip 
were first fully printed from his manuscripts 
in the Bodleian Library by the Clarendon Press 
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ston’s influence on “the poets and ac- 
tors of these times” leaves little doubt 
that Sir William D’Avenant, Beeston’s 
successor aS manager at Drury Lane, 
and Mr. Thomas Shadwell, the popular 
writer of comedies, echoed their old 
mentor’s views when they, in conversa- 
tion with Aubrey, credited Shakespeare 
with “a most prodigious wit,” and de- 
clared that they “did admire his natu- 
ral parts beyond all other dramatical 
writers.’ 

John Lacy, another actor of Beeston’s 
generation, who made an immense rep- 
utation on the stage and was also a 
successful writer of farces, was one of 
Beeston’s closest friends, and, having 
been personally acquainted with Ben 
Jonson, could lend to many of Bee- 
ston’s stories useful corroborative or 
additional testimony. With Lacy, too, 
Aubrey conversed of Shakespeare’s 
eareer. At the same time, the popu- 
larity of Shakespeare’s grand-nephew, 
Charles Hart, whe was called the Bur- 
bage of his day, conspicuously main- 
tained among actors the appetite for 
Shakespearian tradition, especially of 
the theatrical kind. Hart had no di- 
rect acquaintance with his great kins- 
man, who died fully ten years before 
he was born, and his father, who was 
sixteen at Shakespeare’s death, died in 
his son’s boyhood; but Hart’s grand- 
mother, the poet’s sister, lived till he 
was twenty-one, and Richard Robin- 
the fellow-member of Shake- 
speare’s company who first taught 
Hart to act, survived till 1647. That 
Hart did what he could to satisfy the 
curiosity of his companions. there 
is a precise oral tradition to confirm. 
According to the story, first put on 
record in the eighteenth century by the 
painstaking antiquary, William Oldys, it 
was through Hart that someactors made, 
in the middle of the century, the excit- 


son, 


in 1898. They were most carefully edited by 
the Rev. Andrew Clark. 
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ing discovery that Gilbert, one of Shake- 
speare’s brothers, who was his junior 
by only two years, was still living at 
a patriarchal age. Oldys describes the 
concern with which Hart’s professional 
acquaintances questioned the old man 
about the dramatist, and their disap- 
pointment when his failing memory 
only enabled him to recall his brother’s 
performance of the part of Adam in 
his comedy of “As You Like It.” It 
should be added that Oldys obtained 
his information of the episode, which 
deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived, from an actor of a comparative- 
ly recent generation, John Bowman, 
eighty in 1739 after 
age on 


who died over 
spending “more than half an 


the London theatres.” 


Valuable as these actors’ testimonies 
are, it is in another rank of the pro- 
fession that we find the most impor- 
tant link in the chain of witnesses alike 
to the persistence and authenticity of 
the oral tradition of Shakespeare which 
was current in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. Sir William D’Ave- 
nant, the chief playwright and promo- 
ter of theatrical enterprise in his day, 
enjoyed among persons of influence and 
quality infinite credit and confidence. 
As a boy he and his brothers had come 
into personal relations with the drama- 
tist under their father’s roof, and the 
experience remained the proudest boast 
of their lives. D’Avenant was little 
more than ten when Shakespeare died, 
and his direct intercourse with him 
was consequently slender; but D’Ave- 
nant was a child of the Muses, and his 
slight acquaintance with the living 
Shakespeare spurred him to treasure 
all that he could learn of his hero from 
any who had enjoyed fuller opportu- 
nities of intimacy. To realize the 
manner in which the child D’Avenant 
and his brothers came to know Shake- 
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speare is to approach the dramatist 
through oral tradition at very close 
quarters. D’Avenant’s father, a mel- 
ancholy person who was never known 
to laugh, long kept at Oxford the 
Crown Inn in Carfax. Gossip which 
was current in Oxford throughout the 
seventeenth century, and was put on 
record before the end of it by more 
than one scholar of the University, 
establishes that Shakespeare on his an- 
nual journeys between London and 
Stratford-on-Avon was in the habit of 
staying at the elder Davenant’s Oxford 
hostelry. The report ran that “he was 
exceedingly respected” in the house, and 
was freely admitted to the inn-keeper’s 
domestic circle. The inn-keeper’s wife 
was credited with a mercurial disposi- 
tion which contrasted strangely with 
her husband’s sardonic temperament, 
and it was often said in Oxford that 
Shakespeare not merely found his chief 
attraction at the Crown Inn in the wife’s 
witty conversation, but formed a closer 
intimacy with her than moralists would 
approve. Oral _ tradition 
clearer tones of his delight in the chil- 
dren of the family—four boys and three 
girls. We have at command §state- 
ments on that subject from the lips of 
two of the sons. The eldest son, Rob- 
ert, who was afterwards a parson in 
Wiltshire, and was on familiar terms 
with many men of culture, often re- 
called with pride for their benefit that 
“Mr. William Shakespeare” had given 
him as a child “a hundred kisses.” 
The third son, William, was more ex- 
pansive in his reminiscenses. It was 
generally understood at Oxford in the 
early years of the seventeenth century 
that he was the poet’s godson, as his 
name would allow, but some gossips 
had it that the poet’s paternity was of 
a less spiritual character, and that 
when the boy in Shakespeare's lifetime 
informed a doctor of the university 
that he was on his way to ask a bless- 
ing of his godfather who had just ar- 


speaks in 
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rived in the town, the child was warned 
by his interlocutor against taking the 
name of God in vain. It is proof of the 
estimation in which D’Avenant held 
Shakespeare that when he came to 
man’s estate he was “content enough 
to have” the insinuation “thought to be 
true.” He would talk freely with his 
friends over a glass of wine of Shake- 
speare’s visits to his father’s house, 
and would say “that it seemed to him 
that he wrote with Shakespeare’s very 
spirit.” Of his reverence for Shake- 
speare he gave less questionable proof 
in a youthful elegy in which he repre- 
sented the flowers and trees on the 
banks of the Avon mourning for Shake- 
speare’s death and the river weeping 
itself away. He was credited, too, 
with having adopted a new spelling of 
his name D’Avenant, so as to read into 
it a reference to the river Avon. In 
maturer age D’Avenant sought out the 
old actors Taylor and Lowin, and mas- 
tered their information respecting 
Shakespeare, their early colleague on 
the stage. With a curious perversity 
he mainly devoted his undoubted gen- 
ius in his later years to rewriting in 
accordance with the debased taste of 
Charles the Second’s reign the chief 
works of his idol; but until D’Avenant’s 
death in 1668 the unique character of 
Shakespeare’s greatness had no stouter 
champion than he, and in the circle of 
men of wit and fashion, of which he 
was the centre, none kept the cult alive 
with greater enthusiasm. His early 
friend, Sir John Suckling, the Cavalier 
poet, who was only seven years old 
when Shakespeare died, he infected so 
thoroughly with his own affectionate 
admiration that Suckling wrote of the 
dramatist in familiar letters as “my 
friend Mr. William Shakespear.” One 
of the most precise and valuable pieces 
of oral tradition which directly owed 
its currency to D’Avenant was the de- 
tailed story of the generous gift of 
1,0001. which Shakespeare’s patron, the 
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Earl of Southampton, made him, “to 
enable him to go through with a pur- 
chase which he heard he had a mind 
to.” Rowe, Shakespeare’s first biog- 
rapher, recorded this particular on the 
specific authority of D’Avenant, who, 
he pointed out, “was probably very 
well acquainted with” the dramatist’s 
“affairs.” At the same time it was 
often repeated that D’Avenant was 
owner of a complimentary letter which 
James the First had written to Shake- 
speare with his own hand. A literary 
politician, John Sheffield, Earl of Mul- 
grave and Duke of Buckinghamshire, 
who survived D’Avenant nearly half a 
century, said that he had examined the 
epistle while it was in D’Avenant's 
keeping. The publisher Lintot first 
printed the statement in a preface to 
an edition of Shakespeare’s Poems in 
1709. 

D’Avenant’s devotion did 
Shakespeare’s memory, but it stimulat- 
ed others to do even more for the after- 
generations who wished to know the 
whole truth about Shakespeare's life. 
The great actor Betterton was D’Ave- 
nant’s close associate in his last years. 
D’Avenant coached him in the parts 
both of Hamlet and Henry the Eighth, 
in the light of the instruction which he 
derived through the medium of Taylor 
and Lowin from Shakespeare's 
lips; but more important is it to note 
that D’Avenant’s ardor as a 
after knowledge of Shakespeare fired 
Betterton into making a pilgrimage to 
Stratford-on-Avon to glean oral tradi- 
tions of the dramatist’s life there. 
Many other of Shakespeare’s admirers 
had previously made his tomb in Strat- 
ford Church a place of pilgrimage, and 
Aubrey had acknowledged in haphaz- 
ard fashion the value of Stratford gos- 
sip. But it was Betterton’s visit that 
laid the train for any systematic union 
of the oral traditions of London and 
Stratford respectively. It was not 
until the two streams of tradition min- 


much for 


own 


seeker 
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gled in equal strength that a regular 
biography was possible. Betterton was 
the efficient cause of this conjunction. 
All that Stratford-on-Avon revealed to 
him he put at the disposal of Nicholas 
Rowe, who was the first to attempt a 
formal memoir. Of Betterton’s assist- 
ance made generous acknowl- 
edgment in these terms:— 


Rowe 


I must own a particular Obligation 
to him [i.e. Betterton] for the most 
considerable part of the Passages re- 
lating to his [i.e. Shakespeare’s] Life, 
which I have here transmitted to the 
Publick; his veneration for the Mem- 
ory of Shakespear having engag’d him 
to make a Journey into Warwickshire, 
on purpose to gather up what Remains 
he could of a Name for which he had 
so great a Value. 


VI 


The contemporary epitaph on Shake- 
speare’s tomb in Stratford-on-Avon 
Church, which acclaimed Shakespeare 
a writer of supreme genius, gave the in- 
habitants of the little town no opportu- 
nity of ignoring at any period the fact 
that the greatest poet of his era had 
been their fellow-townsman.  Strat- 
ford was indeed openly identified with 
Shakespeare’s career from the earliest 
possible day, and the first topographer 
of Warwickshire, writing about 1650, 
noted that the place was memorable 
for having given “birth and sepulture 
to our late famous poet, Will. Shake- 
speare.” But the obscure little town 
produced in the years that followed 
Shakespeare’s death none who left be- 
hind records of their experience, and 
such fragments of oral tradition of 
Shakespeare at Stratford as are extant 
survive accidentally, with one notable 
exception, in the manuscript notes of 
visitors who, like Betterton, were 
drawn thither by a veneration acquired 
elsewhere. 

John Ward, a seventeenth-century 
vicar of Stratford, settled there in 1662 
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at the age of thirty-three, forty-six 
years after Shakespeare’s death, and 
remained there till his death in 1681. 
He is the only resident of the century 
who wrote down any of the local story. 
Ward was a man of good sentiment. 
He judged that it became a vicar of 
Stratford to know his Shakespeare 
well, and one of his private reminders 
for his conduct runs—‘‘Remember to 
peruse Shakespeare’s plays, and bee 
much versed in them, that I may not 
bee ignorant in that matter.” Ward 
was a voluminous diarist and a faithful 
chronicler as far as he cared to go. 
Shakespeare’s last surviving daughter, 
Judith Quiney, was dying when he ar- 
rived in Stratford, but he seems to have 
known Lady Barnard, Shakespeare’s 
only grandchild and last surviving de- 
scendant, who lived in the neighbor- 
ing county of Nortbampton till 1670. 
Ward reported from local conversation 
six important details: viz. that Shake- 
speare retired to Stratford in his elder 
days; that he wrote at the most active 
period of his life two plays a year; that 
he made so large an income from his 
dramas that “he spent at the rate of 
1,0001. a year;” that he entertained his 
literary friends Drayton and Jonson 
at “a merry meeting” shortly before 
his death, and that he died of its ef- 
fects. 

Oxford, which was only thirty-six 
miles distant, supplied the majority of 
Stratford tourists, who, before Better- 
ton, gathered oral tradition there. Au- 
brey, the Oxford gossip, roughly noted 
six points other than those embodied 
in Ward’s diary, viz. that Shakespeare 
had as a lad helped his father in his 
trade of butcher; that one of the poet’s 
companions in boyhood, who died 
young, had almost as extraordinary a 
“natural wit;’’ that Shakespeare be- 
trayed very early signs of poetic gen- 
ius; that he paid annual visits to his 
native place when his career was at its 
height: that he loved at tavern meet- 
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ings in the town to chaff John Combe, 
the richest of his fellow-townsmen, 
who was accused of usurious practices; 
and finally that he died possessed of a 
substantial fortune. Until the end of 
the century, visitors were shown round 
the church by an aged parish clerk, 
some of whose gossip about Shake- 
speare was recorded by ore of them in 
1693. The old man came thus to sup- 
ply two further items of information: 
how Shakespeare ran away in 
youth and how he sought service at a 
playhouse, “and by this meanes had 
an opportunity to be what he after- 
* wards proved.” A different visitor next 
year recorded in an extant letter to a 
friend yet more scraps of oral tradition. 
These were to the effect that “the great 
Shakespear” dreaded the removal of 
his bones to the charnel-house attached 
to the church; that he caused his grave 
to be dug seventeen feet deep; and 
that he wrote the rude warning against 
moving his remains, which was in- 
scribed on his gravestone, in order to 
meet the capacity of the “very ignorant 
sort of people’ whose business it was 
to look after burials. Betterton gained 
some more precise particulars—the date 
of baptism and the like—from an ex- 
amination of the parochial records; but 
the most valuable piece of oral tradition 
with which his research must be cred- 
ited was the account of Shakespeare’s 
deer-stealing escapade at Charlecote. 
Another tourist from Oxford privately 
and independently put that anecdote into 
writing at the same date, but Rowe, who 
first gave it to the world in his biog- 
raphy, relied exclusively on Betterton’s 
authority. At a little later period in- 
quiries made at Stratford by a second 
actor, Bowman, yielded a trifle more. 
Bowman came to know a very reputa- 
ble resident at Bridgtown, a hamlet ad- 
joining Stratford, Sir William Bishop, 
whose family was of old standing 
there. Sir William was born ten years 
after Shakespeare died, and lived close 


to Stratford till 1700; he told Bowman 
that a part of Falstaff’s character was 
drawn from a_  fellow-townsman at 
Stratford against whom Shakespeare 
cherished a grudge owing to his ob- 
duracy in some business transaction. 
Bowman repeated the story to Oldys, 
who put it on record. 

Although one could wish the early 
oral tradition of Stratford to have been 
more thoroughly reported, such as is 
extant in writing is sufficient to prove 
that Shakespeare’s literary eminence 
was well known in his native place 
during the century that followed his 
death. In many villages in the neigh- 
borhood of Stratford—at Bidford, at 
Wilmcote, at Greet, at Dursley—there 
long persisted like oral tradition of 
Shakespeare’s occasional visits, but 
these were not written down before the 
middle of the eighteenth century: and 
although they are of service as proof 
of the local dissemination of his fame, 
they are somewhat less definite than 
the traditions that suffered earlier 
record and need not be particularized 
here. One light piece of gossip, which 
was associated with a country parish 
at some distance from Stratford, can 
alone be traced back to remote date, 
and was quickly committed to writ- 
ing. 

A trustworthy Oxford don, Josias 
Howe, fellow and tutor of Trinity, was 
born early in the seventeenth century 
at Grendon in Buckinghamshire, where 
his father was long rector, and he 
maintained close relations with his 
birthplace during his life of more than 
ninety years. Grendon was on the 
road between Oxferd and London. 
Howe stated that Shakespeare often 
visited the place in his journey from 
Stratford, and that he found the origi- 
nal of his character of Dogberry in the 
person of a parish constable who lived 
on there till 1642. Howe was on fa- 
miliar terms with the man, and he con- 
fided his reminiscence to his friend 
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Aubrey, who duly recorded it, although 
in a somewhat confused shape. 


Vil. 


It is with early oral tradition of 
Shakespeare’s personal experience that 
I am dealing here. It is not my pur- 
pose to notice early literary criticism, 
of which there is abundant supply. It 
was Obviously the free circulation of 
the fame of Shakespeare’s work which 
stimulated the activity of interest in 
his private fortunes and led to the 
chronicling of the oral tradition re- 
garding them. It could easily be shown 
that, outside the circle of professional 
poets, dramatists, actors and fellow- 
townsmen, Shakespeare’s name was, 
from his first coming into public no- 
tice, constantly on the lips of scholars, 
statesmen and men of fashion who had 
any glimmer of literary taste. The 
Muse of History indeed drops plain 
hints of the views expressed at the so- 
cial meetings of the great in the seven- 
teenth century when Shakespeare was 
under discussion. Before 1643, “all 
persons of quality that had wit and 
learning’ engaged in a set debate in 
the rooms at Eton College of “the ever- 
memorable” fellow John Hales on the 
question of Shakespeare’s merits com- 
pared with those of classical poets, and 
the judges who presided over “this in- 
genious assembly” unanimously and 
without qualification decided in favor 
of Shakespeare’s superiority. Lord 
Clarendon held Shakespeare to be one 
of the “most illustrious of our nation,” 
and among the many heroes of his ad- 
miration, Shakespeare was of the elect 
few who were “most agreeable to his 
lordship’s general humor.” He was at 
the pains of securing a _ portrait of 
Shakespeare to hang in his house in St. 
James’s. The proudest and probably 
the richest nobleman in political circles 
at the end of the seventeenth century, 
the Duke of Somerset, was often heard 
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to speak of his “pleasure in that Great- 
ness of Thought, those natural Images, 
those Passions finely touch’d, and that 
beautiful Expression which is every- 
where to be met with in Shakespear.” 


VIII. 


It was to this Duke of Somerset that 
Rowe appropriately dedicated the first 
biography of the poet, which was origi- 
nally designed as a preface to the first 
critical edition of his plays. ‘Though 
the works of Mr. Shakespear may seem 
to many not to want a comment,” 
Rowe wrote modestly enough, “yet I 
fancy some little account of the man 
himself may not be thought improper 
to go along with them.” Rowe did his 
work quite as well as the rudimentary 
state of the biographic art of his day 
allowed. He was unconscious that he 
was exposing himself to any charge of 
niggardliness in his supply of informa- 
tion. He had placed himself in the 
hands of Betterton, an investigator at 
first hand. But the fact remains that 
Rowe made no sustained or scholarly 
effort to collect exhaustively even the 
oral tradition; still less did he consult 
with thoroughness official records or 
references to Shakespeare’s literary 
achievements in the books of his con- 
temporaries. Such labor as that was 
to be undertaken later, when the prac- 
tice of biography had assimilated more 
scientific method. Rowe preferred the 
straw of vague rhapsody to the brick of 
solid fact. Nevertheless his memoir 
laid the foundations on which his suc- 
cessors built. It set ringing the bell 
which called together that mass of in- 
formation drawn from every source— 
manuscript archives, printed books, 
oral tradition—which now far exceeds 
what is accessible in the case of any 
poet contemporary with Shakespeare. 
Some links in the chain of Shake- 
speare’s career are still missing, and 
we must wait for the future to disclose 
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them. But, though the clues at present 
are in some places faint, the trail never 
altogether eludes the patient investi- 
gator. The ascertained facts are al- 
ready numerous enough to define be- 
yond risk of intelligent doubt the direc- 
tion that Shakespeare’s career followed. 
Its general outline is fully established, 
as we have seen, by one source of 
knowledge alone—one out of many—by 
the oral tradition which survives from 
the seventeenth century. 

It may be justifiable to cherish regret 
for the loss of Shakespeare’s autograph 
papers and of his familiar correspond- 
ence. But the absence of such docu- 
mentary material can excite scepticism 
of the received tradition only in those 
who are ignorant of the fate that in- 
variably befell the original manuscripts 
and correspondence of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean poets and dramatists. Save 
for a few fragments of small literary 
moment, no play of the era in its writ- 
er’s autograph escaped early destruc- 
tion by fire or dust-bin. No machinery 
then ensured, no custom then encour- 
aged, the due preservation of the auto- 
graphs of men distinguished for poetic 
genius. Provision was made in the 
public record offices or in private muni- 
ment-rooms for the protection of the 
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official papers and correspondence of 
men in public life and of manuscript 
memorials affecting the property and 
domestic history of great county fami- 
lies. But even in the case of men of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries 
in official life who, as often happened, 
devoted their leisure to literature, the 
autographs of their literary composi- 
tions have for the most part perished, 
and there usually only remain in the 
official depositories remnants of their 
writings about matters of official rou- 
tine. Not all those depositories, it is 
to be admitted, have yet been fully ex- 
plored, and in some of them a more 
thorough search than has yet been un- 
dertaken may be expected to throw 
new light on Shakespeare’s biography. 
Meanwhile, instead of mourning help- 
lessly over the lack of material for a 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s life, it 
becomes us to estimate aright what we 
have at our command, to study it close- 
ly in the light of the literary history of 
the epoch, and, while neglecting no 
opportunity of bettering our informa- 
tion, to recognize frankly the activity 
of the destroying agencies that have 
been at work from the outset. Then 
we shall wonder, not why we know so 
little, but why we know so much. 
Sidney Lee. 


KING DROUGHT. 


My road is fenced with the bleached white bones, 
And strewn with the blind white sand, 

Beside me a suffering dumb world moans 
On the breast of a lonely land. 


On the rim of the world the lightnings play, 
The heat-waves quiver and dance, 

And ‘the breath of the wind is a sword to slay, 
And the sunbeams each a lance. 
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I have withered the grass where my hot hoofs tread, 
I have whitened the sapless trees, 

I have driven the faint-heart rains ahead, 
To hide in their soft green seas: 


I have bound the plains with an iron band, 
I have stricken the slow streams dumb. 

To the charge of my vanguards who shall stand? 
Who stay when my cohorts come? 


The dust-storms follow and wrap me round, 
The hot winds ride as a guard; 

Before me the fret of the swamps is bound, 
And the way of the wild-fow] barred. 


I drop the whips on the loose-flanked steers, 
I burn their necks with the bow; 

And the greenhide rips and the iron sears 
Where the staggering lean beasts go. 


I lure the swagman out of the road 
To the gleam of a phantom lake; 

I have laid him down, I have taken his load, 
And he sleeps till the dead men wake. 


My hurrying hoofs in the night go by, 
And the great flocks bleat their fear, 

And follow the curve of the creeks burnt dry, 
And the plains scorched brown and sere. 


The worn men start from their sleepless rest 
With faces haggard and drawn; 

They cursed the red sun into the west, 
And they curse him out of the dawn. 


They have carried my outposts out and out, 
But—blade of my sword for a sign!— 
I am the Master, the dread King Drought, 
And the great West Land is mine! 
Will H. Ogilvie. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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Somewhere about the year 1830, half 
a century or so after Gilbert White's 
fame had been established, an adventu- 
rous naturalist journeyed down by 
rough ways to the then remote village 
of Selborne, to see for himself and de- 
scribe its condition to the world. The 
way is not long nor rough in these 
times, and on every summer day, al- 
most at every hour of the day, stran- 
gers from all parts of the country, with 
not a few from foreign lands, may be 
seen in the old village street. Of these 
visitors that come like shadows, so de- 
part, nine in every ten, or possibly nine- 
teen in every twenty, have no real in- 
terest in Gilbert White and his work 
and the village he lived in, but are 
members of that innumerable tribe of 
gadders about the land who religiously 
visit every spot which, they are told, 
ought to be seen. 

One morning during my late visit 
(July, 1901) I went at six o’clock for a 
stroll on the common, and on going up 
the Hanger noticed a couple of bicycles 
lying at the foot of the hill; then, half- 
way up, 1 found the cyclists—two young 
ladies—resting on the turf by the side 
of the Zigzag. They were conversing 
together as I went by, and one having 
asked some question which I did not 
hear, the other replied: “Oh, no! he 
lived a very long time ago, and wrote 
a history of Selborne. About birds and 
that.” To which the other returned, 
“Oh;” and then they talked of some- 
thing else. 

These ladies had probably got up at 
four o’clock that morning and ridden 
several miles to visit the village and 
zo up the Hanger before breakfast. 
Later in the day they would be in other 
places where other Hampshire celebri- 
ties, big and little, had been born or 
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had lived or died—Chawton, Steventon, 
Alresford, Winchester, Otterbourne, 
Bruiton, Boldre and a dozen more; and 
one, the informed, would say to her 
uninformed companion, “Oh dear, no; 
he, or she, lived a long, long time ago, 
somewhere about the eighteenth cen- 
tury—or perhaps it was the sixteenth— 
and did something, or wrote fiction or 
history or philosophy, and that.” To 
which the other would intelligently an- 
swer, “Oh,” and then they would 
remount their bicycles and go on to 
some other place. 

Although a large majority of the vis- 
itors are of this description, there are 
others of a different kind—the true pil- 
grims; and these are mostly naturalists 
who have been familiar from boyhood 
with the famous “Letters,” who love 
the memory of Gilbert White, and re- 
gard the spot where he was born, to 
which he was so deeply attached, and 
where his ashes lie, as almost a sacred 
place. It is but natural that some of 
these, who are the true and only Sel- 
bornians, albeit they may not call the m- 
selves by a name which has been 
filched from them, should have given 
an account of a first visit, their impres- 
sion of a spot so familiar in description 
but never realized until seen, and of its 
effect on the mind. But no one, so far 
as I know, has given any account of a 
second or of any subsequent visit. And 
there is a good reason for this: for 
though the place is in itself beautiful 
and never loses its charm, it is, I think, 
impossible for any one to recover a 
feeling experienced on a first sight. If 
I, unlike others, write of Selborne re- 
visited, it is not because there is any- 
thing fresh to say of an old vanished 
emotion, a feeling which forms a sin- 
gular and delightful experience in the 
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life of many a naturalist, but which 
cannot last and which comes but once. 
And once is surely enough. There are 
many who are schoolboys now, some in 
this island and some in countries be- 
yond the sea, who will experience it in 
due time, even as I, born under south- 
ern stars, did in my time; and these 
and others after them will successively 
tell the story of their visit to the 
Hampshire village. 

Selborne is now to me like any other 
pleasant rural place; in the village 
street; in the churchyard; by the Lyth 
and the Bourne, and on the Hanger and 
Common, I feel that I am 


In a green and undiscovered ground; 


the feeling that the naturalist must or 
should always experience in all places 
where Nature is, even as Coventry Pat- 
more always experienced it in the pres- 
ence of women. He had paid more 
than ordinary attention to their ways, 
and knew that he had yet much to 
learn. 

How irrecoverable the first feeling is 
—a feeling which may be almost like a 
sense of an unseen presence, as I have 
described it in an account of my first 
visit to Selborne’—was impressed upon 
me on the occasion of a second visit 
two or three years later. There was 
then no return of the feeling—no faint- 
est trace of it. The village was like 
any other, only more interesting be- 
cause of several amusing incidents in 
bird life which I by chance witnessed 
when there. Animals in a state of na- 
ture do not often move us to mirth, 
but on this occasion I was made to 
laugh several times. At first it was 
at an owl at Alton. I arrived there in 
the evening of a wet, rough day in 
May, 1898, too late to walk the five 
miles that remained to my destination. 
After securing a room at the hotel I 
hurried out to look at the fine old 
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church, which Gilbert White admired 
in his day; but it was growing dark, 
so thai there was nothing for me but 
to stand in the wind and rain in the 
wet churchyard and get a general idea 
of the outline of the building with its 
handsome shingled spire standing tall 
against the wild gloomy sky. By and 
by a vague figure appeared out of the 
clouds, travelling against the wind to- 
wards the spire, and looking more like 
a ragged piece of newspaper whirled 
about the heavens than any 
thing. It was a white owl, and after 
watching him for some time I came to 
the conclusion that he was trying to 
get to the vane on the spire. A very 
idle ambition it seemed, for although 
he succeeded again and again in get- 
ting to within a few yards of the point 
aimed at, he was on each occasion 
struck by a fresh violent gust and 
driven back to a great distance, often 
quite out of sight in the gloom. But 
presently he would reappear, still strug- 
gling to reach the vane. A crazy bird! 
but I could not help admiring his 
pluck, and greatly wondered what his 
secret motive in aiming at that windy 
perch could be. And at last, after so 
many defeats, he succeeded, and 
grasped the metal cross-bar with his 
crooked talons. The wind, with all its 
fury, could not tear him from it, and 
after a little flapping he was able to 
pull himself up; and then, bending 
down, he deliberately wiped his beak 
on the bar and flew away! This, then, 
had been his powerful, mysterious mo- 
tive—just to wipe his beak, which he 
could very well have wiped on any 
branch or barn-roof or fence, and saved 
himself that tremendous labor! 

This was an extreme instance of the 
tyrannous effect of habit on a wild ani- 
mal. Doubtiess this bird had been ac- 
customed, after devouring his first 
mouse, to fly to the vane, where he 
could rest for a few minutes, taking a 
general view of the place, and wipe his 
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beak at the same time; and the habit 
had become so strong that he could not 
forego his visit even on so tempestuous 
an evening. His beak, if he had wiped it 
anywhere but on that lofty cross-bar, 
would have seemed not quite clean. 

At Selborne, in the garden at the 
Wakes, I noticed a pair of pied wag- 
tails busy nest-building in the ivy on 
the wall. One of the birds flew 
up to the roof of the house, and there, 
I suppose, caught sight of a fly in an 
upper window which looked on to the 
roof, for all at once he rose up and 
dashed against the pane with great 
force; and as the glass pane hit back 
with equal force he was thrown onto 
the tiles under the window. Nothing 
daunted, he got up and dashed against 
the glass a second time, with the same 
result. The action was repeated five 
times; then the poor baffled bird with- 
drew from the contest, and, drawing in 
his head, sat hunched up for two or 
three minutes perfectly motionless. The 
volatile creature would not have sat 
there so quietly if he had not hurt him- 
self rather badly. 

One more of the amusing incidents I 
witnessed during that second visit 
must be told. Several pairs of martins 
were making their nests under the 
eaves of a cottage opposite to the 
Queen’s Arms, where I stayed; and on 
going out about seven o’clock in the 
morning I stood to watch some of the 
birds getting mud at a pool which had 
been made by the night’s rain in the 
middle of the street. It happened that 
some fowls had come out of the 
inn yard, and were walking and 
standing near the puddle picking 
up gravel or any small morsel they 
could find. Among them was a cock- 
erel, a big, ungainly yellowish Cochin, 
in the hobbledehoy stage of that ugli- 
est and most ungraceful variety. For 
some time this bird stood idly by the 
pool, but by and by the movements of 
the martins coming and going between 
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the cottage and the puddle attracted his 
attention, and he began to watch them 
with a strange interest; and then all 
at once he made a vicious peck at one 
occupied in deftly gathering a pellet 
of clay close to his great feathered 
feet. The martin flitted lightly away, 
and after a turn or two dropped down 
again at almost the same spot. The 
fowl had watched it, and as soon as it 
came down moved a step or two nearer 
to it with deliberation, then made a 
violent dash and peck at it, but was 
no nearer to hitting it than before. 
The same thing occurred again and 
again, the martin growing shyer after 
each attack; then other martins came, 
and he, finding them less cautious than 
the first, stalked them in turn and made 
futile attacks on them. Convinced at 
last that it was not possible for him 
to injure or touch these elusive little 
creatures, he determined that they 
should gather no mud at that place, 
and with head up he watched them cir- 
cling like great flies around him, dash- 
ing savagely at them whenever they 
came lower, or paused in their flight, 
or dropped lightly down on the margin. 
It was a curious and amusing spectacle 
—the big, shapeless, lumbering bird 
chasing them round and round the pool 
in his stupid spite; they by contrast so 
beautiful in their shining purple man- 
tles and snow-white breasts and stock- 
inged feet, their fairy-like aérial bodies 
that responded so quickly to every mo- 
tion of their bright, quick little minds. 
It was like a very heavy policeman 
“moving on” a flock of fairies. 

One remembers sop’s dog in the 
manger, and thinks that this and many 
of the apologues are really nothing but 
everyday incidents in animal life, told 
just as they happened, with the addi- 
tion of speech (in some cases quite un- 
necessary) put in the mouths of the 
various actors: Alsop’s dog did not 
want to be disturbed in his bed of hay, 
and was not such an unredeemed cur- 
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mudgeon as the Selborne fowl; but this 
unlovely temper or feeling—spite and 
petty tyranny and persecution—is ex- 
cedingly common in the lower animals, 
from the higher vertebrates down to 
the insects, as any one who observes 
their actions may see. 

My third and last visit to Selborne 
was in July last. I went there on the 
12th and stayed till the 23d. Now, July, 
when the business of breeding is over 
or far advanced and all the best song- 
sters are droppinginto silence, and when 
the foliage is deepening to a uniform 
monotonous dark green, is, next to Au- 
gust, the least interesting month of the 
year. But at Selborne I was singularly 
fortunate, although the season was ex- 
cessively dry and hot. The heat was in- 
deed great all over the country, but I 
doubt if there exists a warmer village 
than Selborne, unless it be one in some 
to me unknown coombe in Cornwall or 
Deyon. Thus on July 19, when the 
temperature rose to ninety degrees in 
the shade in the City of London, we 
had it as high as ninety-four degrees 
in Selborne. The village lies in a kind 
of trough at the foot of a wall-like hill. 
If it were not for the moisture and the 
greenery that surrounds and almost 
covers it, hanging, as it were, like a 
cloud above it, the heat would doubt- 
less be some degrees greater. 

These conditions, in whatever way 
they may affect the human inhabitants, 
appear to be exceedingly favorable to 
the house crickets. It was impossible 
for any one to walk in the village street 
of an evening without noticing the 
noise they made. The cottages on 
both sides of the street seemed to be 
alive with them, so that, walking, one 
was assailed by their shrilling in both 
ears. Hearing them so much sent me 
in search of their wild cousin of the 
fields and of the mole cricket, but no 
sound of them could I hear. It was 
too late for them to sing. No doubt— 


as White, I think, conjectured—the ar- 
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tificial conditions which civilized man 
has made for the house cricket have 
considerably altered its habits. Like 
the canary and other finches that thrive 
in captivity, a uniform indoor climate 
with food easily found have made it 
a singer all the year round. I trust 
we shall never take to the Japanese 
custom of caging insects for the sake 
of their music; but it is probable that a 


result of keeping tamed or do- 
mesticated field crickets would be 
to set them singing at all seasons 


against the cricket on the hearth. A 
listener would then be able to judge 
which of the two “sweet and tiny cous- 
ins” is the better performer. 
cricket has to my ears a louder, coars- 
er, € more creaky sound; but we hear 
him, as a rule, in a room, singing, as 
it were, confined in a big box, and I 
remember the case of the skylark and 
the disagreeable effect of its shrill and 
harsh spluttering when heard 
from a cage hanging against a wall. 
The field cricket, like the soaring sky- 
lark, has the wide expanse of open air 
to soften and etherealize the sound. 
Gilbert White lived in an age which 
had its own little firmly established 
conventional ideas about nature, which 
he, open-air man though he was, did 
not escape, or else felt bound to re- 
spect. Thus, the prolonged wild beautiful 
all of the peacock, the finest sound 
made by any domesticated creature, 
was to the convention of the day “dis- 
gustful,’”’ and as a disgustful sound he 
sets it down accordingly; and when he 
speaks of the keen pleasure it gave 
him to listen to the field cricket he 
writes in a somewhat apologetic strain: 
—*Sounds do not always give us pleas- 
ure according to their sweetness and 
melody, nor do harsh sounds always 
displease. We are more apt to be cap- 
tivated or disgusted with the associa- 
tions which they promote than with 
the notes themselves. Thus the shril- 
ling of the field cricket, though sharp 
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and stridulous, yet marvellously de- 
lights some hearers, filling their minds 
with a train of summer ideas of every- 
thing that is rural, verdurous and joy- 
ous.” 

The delight [ know, but I cannot 
wholly agree with the explanation. A, 
couple of months before this visit to 
Selborne, on May 25, on passing some 
small grass fields enclosed in high un- 
trimmed hedges on the border of a pine 
wood by Southampton Water, I all at 
once became conscious of a sound 
which indeed had been for some time 
in my ears, increasing in volume as I 
went on until it forced my attention to 
it. When I listened I found myself in 
a place where field crickets were in ex- 
traordinary abundance; there mus} 
have been many hundreds within hear- 
ing distance, and their delicate shrilling 
came from the grass and hedges all 
round me. It was as if all the field 
crickets in the county had congregated 
and were holding a grand musical fes- 
tival at that spot. I hope it is an an- 
nual festival, so that I may hear them 
again when May comes round. A doz- 
en or twenty house crickets in a kitch- 
en would have made more noise; this 
was not loud, nor could it properly be 
described as a noise; it was more like 
a subtle music without rise or fall or 
change; or like a continuous diffused 
silvery-bright musical hum, which sur- 
rounded one like an atmosphere, and 
at the same time pervaded and trem- 
bled through one like a vibration. —It 
was certainly very delightful, and the 
feeling in this instance was not due to 
association, but, I think, to the intrinsic 
beauty of the sound itself. 

The Selborne stream, or Bourne, with 
its meadows and tangled copses on 
either side, was my favorite noonday 
haunt. The volume of water does not 
greatly diminish during the summer 
months, but in many places the bed of 
the stream was quite grown over with 
aquatic plants, topped with figwort, 
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huge water agrimony with its masses 
of powdery flesh-colored blooms, creamy 
meadow-sweet, and rose-purple loose- 
strife and willow-herb, with its appe- 
tizing odor of codlins and cream. But 
I was most interested in the wild musk 
or monkey-flower, an American im- 
portation which has become a wilding 
with us, and is now abundant at Sel- 
borne. At one spot a mass of it grew 
at the foot of a high bank on the wa- 
ter’s edge; from the top of the bank 
long branches of briar rose trailed 
down, and the rich pure yellow mimu- 
lus blossoms and ivory white roses of 
the briar were seen together. An even 
lovelier effect was produced at another 
spot by the mingling of the yellow flow- 
ers with the large turquoise-blue water 
forget-me-nots. 

I tried here, as I had tried in other 
places in Hampshire, to find out how 
long this plant had been known in a 
wild state. But the replies I got were 
contradictory. A middle-aged man as- 
sured me that he had known the plant 
growing by the Bourne since his boy- 
hood; but at a cottage by the stream 
an old woman who had lived there 
most of her life declared that the plant 
had escaped from her own garden “a 
few years ago” and spread along the 
stream. Her daughter confirmed this 
statement. These two, mother and 
daughter, were in strong contrast, and 
seemed to represent among the cottag- 
ers the old and the new Selborne. The 
lean old flat-chested woman in her 
limp dress and in her speech was a 
typical Hampshire peasant of the last 
generation. The daughter was pain- 
fully modern, or up-to-date—a very de- 
testable state for a village woman to 
be in. She informed me that she pos- 
sessed a copy of the “Natural History 
and Antiquities of Selborne,” and she 
added, “Of course, all that about birds 
is rot, but the history of the Priory is 
very interesting.” 

The most charming of the Selborne 
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wild plants that flower in July is the 
musk mallow. So rarely seen else- 
where, it was quite common round the 
village; and perhaps the finest plant I 
saw was in the churchyard, growing 
luxuriantly by a humble grave near the 
little gate that opens to the Lyth and 
Bourne. As it is known to few per- 
sons, there must almost every day have 
been strangers and pilgrims in the 
churchyard who looked with admira- 
tion on that conspicuous plant with its 
deep-cut scented geranium-like beauti- 
ful leaves, tender gray-green in color, 
and its profusion of delicate silky rose- 
colored flowers. Many would look on 
it as some rare exotic, and wonder at 
its being there by that lowly green 
mound. But to the residents it was a 
musk mallow and nothing more—a 
weed in the churchyard. 

When, one morning, I found two men 
mowing the grass I called their atten- 
tion to this plant and asked them to 
spare it, telling them that it was one 
which the daily visitors to the village 
would admire above all the red gera- 
niums and other gardener’s flowers 
which they would have to leave un- 
touched. This simple request ap- 
peared to put them out a_ good 
deal; they took their hats off and 
wiped the sweat from their fore- 
heads, and after gravely ponder- 
ing the matter for some time said they 
would “see about it” or “bear it in 
mind” when they came round to that 
side. In the afternoon, when the mow- 
ing was done, I returned and found 
that the musk mallow had not been 
spared. 

On July 13, when I arrived at Sel- 
borne, the thrushes, nightingales and 
warblers had ceased singing, with the 
sole exception of the wood wren. At all 
events, one bird of this pretty species 
was still uttering its tremulous song 
in the beeches on the Hanger. I heard 
it for three days, and then it ceased, 
to begin again no doubt in late August 





or September. But there were other 
singers, and the place was anything 
but silent. Wood-pigeons in numbers 
reosted on the Hanger, and at half- 
past three o’clock in the morning their 
cooing would begin, to last for nearly 
an hour. My bedroom (the window of 
which looked out on the Hanger) was 
on the first floor of a cottage in the 
village street, and I was always glad 
to be awake early to listen to the con- 
cert. The effect was curious, as indi- 
vidual voices could not be distinguished 
owing to the number of the birds— hun- 
dreds and hundreds all cooing to- 
gether in unison; the village was flood- 
ed as it were with the volume of deep, 
human-like sound, which was rolled 
down upon it from the steep wooded 
hill. 

About four o’clock the lively vigorous 
song of the cirl-bunting would be heard 
from the garden or grounds of the 
Wakes, at the foot of the hill. From 
four to six, at intervals, was his best 
singing time; later in the day he sang 
at much longer intervals. There ap- 
peared to be three pairs of breeding 
birds; one at the Wakes, another on the 
top of the hill to the left of the Zigzag 
path, and a third below the churchyard. 
The cock bird of the last pair sang at 
intervals every day during my visit 
from a tree in the churchyard or from 
a big sycamore growing at the side of 
it. On July 14 I had a good opportu. 
nity of judging the penetrative power 
of this bunting’s voice, for by chance, 
just as the bells commenced ringing for 
the six o’clock Sunday evening service, 
the bird, perched on a small cypress in 
the churchyard, began to sing. Though 
only about forty yards from the tower, 
he was not in the least discomposed 
by the clanging of the bells, but sang 
at proper intervals the usual number of 
times—six or eight—his high incisive 
voice sounding distinct through that 
tempest of jangled metallic noise. 

I was often at Farringdon, a village 
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close by, and there too the churchyard 
had its cirl-bunting, singing merrily at 
intervals from a perch not above thirty 
yards from the building. And as at 
Selborne and Farringdon, so I have 
found it in most places in Hampshire, 
especially in the southern half of the 
county; the cirl is the village bunting 
whose favorite singing place is in the 
quiet churchyard or the shade-trees at 
the farm; compared with other mem- 
bers of the genus he might indeed be 
called our domestic bunting. The yel- 
lowhammer is never heard in a village; 
at Selborne to find him one had to 
climb the hill and go out on the com- 
mon, and there he could be heard 
drawling out his lazy song all day long. 
How curious to think that, in spite of 
the acuteness of his hearing where 
bird sounds were concerned, Gilbert 
White never distinguished between 
these two species, although it is proba- 
ble that he heard the cirl on every sum- 
mer day during the greater part of his 
life. 

During the hot hours one could al- 
ways hear a goldfinch singing in the 
trees by the Lyth and the Bourne. The 
brightest and best of our finches is 
commoner in Hampshire than any other 
part of the country known to me, but 
it is almost exclusively confined to the 
watercourses. You may spend a whole 
day or even many days, in places where 
there are no rivers without seeing or 
hearing the bird, but no sooner do you 
come into the valley of the Test or 
Itchen or other stream than you are 
greeted by the familiar quick lively 
twit-twit of the goldfinch. Even the 
Selborne stream was not too insignifi- 
cant to have a few of these birds by it. 

The bullfinch, too, was here in the 
green shady nooks by the stream. But 
this bird, I found, was most abundant 
two or three miles away, at the back of 
Noar Hill—the Hanger’s big  beech- 
grown neighbor. Here it is a broken 
wooded country, with exceedingly deep 
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shaded lanes that lead you by Emp- 
shott, Hawkley, and that not easily dis- 
coverable village, Prior’s Dean, which 
consists of a small old farmhouse and 
smaller, ancient, most desolate-looking 
church. If you want to find the church 
at Prior’s Dean, the saying runs, you 
must first cut down the nettles. Among 
these deep lanes, which are sometimes 
like green twilight tunnels, it was indeed 
silent in mid-July—silent and deserted, 
since no visitor to White’s village and 
no cyclist thinks it worth his while to 
explore them. Walking in these shady 
places one constantly hears the faint 
plaintive little piping sound, the almost 
inaudible alarm note of the concealed 
bullfinch; and following the sound out 
suddenly dashes the bird, showing his 
sharp-winged shape and gray and black 
upper plumage marked with white for 
a moment or two, before vanishing once 
more in the overhanging foliage. But 
nobody cares how common he may be, 
since he can do no injury there with 
his cutting beak. It is practically a 
fruitless country, though sloes, black- 
berries and other wild fruits are abun- 
dant enough in the hedges in autumn, 
and are shared by the birds and chil- 
dren. 

I think the most important wild birds 
at Selborne were the magpies. There 
was a small family party of them—a 
pair of old birds and their young, and 
they were almost domestic. During 
my stay they invariably spent the early 
morning hours hunting for worms and 
insects on the green open park- 
like grounds of the Wakes, between the 
village street and the Hanger. When 
the dew dried they would work their 
way round by the back of the church 
to the Lyth, and then down the stream 
towards the Priory. Now a little way 
down on that side there are pheasant 
preserves where the keepers are as 
zealously bent on tbe extirpation of 
what they call “vermin” as any of 
their kind. How is it, I asked, that 
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these Selborne magpies that chatter in 
the trees and run and play on the 
sward quite fearlessly where people 
are about, escape destruction when 
they go down to the sacred ground? I 
was assured that it was because they 
knew perfectly well where the danger 
was; that when they arrived at the 
limits of the preserves they became ex- 
ceedingly cautious and shy, and would 
not then allow any person to get a sight 
of them; but that as soon as they came 
out of that dangerous place they cast 
their caution aside once more. 

I have already once mentioned Far- 
ringdon. In the great mass of litera- 
ture concerning Gilbert White there is 
curiously little said about this village; 
yet it has one of the most interesting 
old churches in the county—the church 
in which White officiated for a quarter 
of a century, during all the best years 
of his life, in fact, since, when he re- 
signed the curacy of Farringdon, after 
having accepted that of Selborne, for 
which he had waited so long, he was 
within two years of bidding a formal 
farewell to natural history and within 
eight of his death. The church regis- 
ter from 1760 to 1785 is written in his 
now familiar clear, beautiful hand; and 
in the rectory gardens there is a large 
Spanish chestnut tree planted by him. 
The village, too, is very near to Sel- 
borne. How long it took White to get 
there from the Wakes, where he lived, 
on foot and on horseback, I cannot say; 
on a bicycle it took me fifteen minutes, 
and I have done it in Jess time. I went 
there, to begin with, because of White’s 
long connection with the village, but I 
soon found that the place was in itself 
attractive. Although not so fortunate 
in its surroundings as Selborne, with 
its Lyth and flowing stream and wood- 
ed Hanger, Farringdon village, with its 
noble church and quaint old farm build- 
ings and cottages, is the better village 
of the two. At the side of the church- 
yard there is great old oast-house, now 


used as a barn, which for quaintness 
and beauty has not its match in Eng- 
land. The churchyard itself is a pret- 
ty, peaceful wilderness, with ivy and 
bramble hanging to the old trees, and 
creeping, too, over the green mounds 
and gray lichened trunks. Long may 
it be kept sacred from the gardener, 
with his abhorred pruning-hook, his 
basket of geranium cuttings—hate- 
ful flower!—and his brushwood broom 
to make it tidy. Finally, Farringdon 
possesses a wonderful old churchyard 
yew, which deserves to be better 
known to all who admire or are curious 
in the venerated tree. “Hampshire's 
weed” it has been called, on account of 
its abundance in the county, but it is 
worthy of some greater title—“Britain’s 
Dragon-tree,” let us say. The name 
would, for a double reason, fit the Far- 
ringdon yew, which is as large round 
within a few inches as the famous Sel- 
borne yew, and immensely older in ap- 
pearance, and with its vast trunk split 
into many parts, and its strange crown 
of rough-barked, rust-colored, gnarled 
and twisted interlacing branches, is the 
most ancient, ruinous and desolate- 
looking churchyard yew to be seen in 
the country. 

Farringdon, I found, was a village 
much haunted by swifts; there were 
twice as many birds as at Selborne. It 
was, however, at the last-named village 
that I watched these curious birds with 
keenest interest; but the swifts I 
watched, strange to say, were not the 
native Selborne birds. When I arrived 
I took particular notice of the swallows 
and swifts—that was but natural in 
Gilbert White’s village. The swallows, 
I was sorry to find, had decreased so 
greatly in numbers since my former 
visits that there were but few left. The 
house martins, though still not scarce, 
had also fallen off a good deal. Of 
swifts there were about eight or nine 
pairs, all with young in their nests, in 
holes under the eaves of different cot- 
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tages. The old birds appeared to be 
very much taken up with feeding their 
young; they ranged about almost in 
solitude, never more than four or five 
birds being seen together, and that only 
in the evening, and even when in com- 
pany they were silent and their flight 
comparatively languid. This continued 
from the 12th to the 16th, but on that 
day, at a little past seven o'clock in the 
evening, I was astonished to see 
a party * of over fifty swifts 
rushing through the air over 
the village in the usual mad swift way, 
uttering excited sereams as_ they 
streamed by. Rising to some height 
in the air, they would float, scattering 
over the church for a few moments, 
then close and rush down and stream 
across the Plestor, coming as low as 
the roofs of the cottages, then along the 
village street for a distance of forty 
or fifty yards, after which they would 
mount up and return to the church, to 
repeat the same race over the same 
course again and again. They contin- 
ued their pastime for an hour or longer, 
and then the flock began to diminish, 
and in a short time they had quite 
melted away. 

On the following evening I was ab- 
sent, but some friends staying at the 
village watched for me, and they re- 
ported that the birds appeared after 
seven o’clock and played about the 
place for an hour or two, then vanished 
as before. 

On the afternoon of the 18th I went 
with my friends to the field behind the 
churchyard, from which a view of the 
sky all round can be obtained. Four 
or five swifts were visible quietly fly- 
ing about the sky, all wide apart. At 
six o’clock a little bunch of half a dozen 
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swifts formed, and began to chase each 
other in the usual way, and the other 
birds, singly and in twos and threes, 
began to arrive. Some of these were 
seen coming to the spot from the direc- 
tion of Alton. Gradually the bunch 
grew until it was a big crowd num- 
bering seventy to eighty birds, and as 
it grew the excitement of the birds in- 
creased; until eight o'clock they kept 
up their aerial gambols, and then, as 
on the previous evenings, the flock 
gradually dispersed. 

On the evening of the 19th the per- 
formance was repeated, the birds con- 
gregated numbering about sixty. On 
the 20th the number had diminished to 
about forty, and an equal number re- 
turned on the following evening; and 
this was the last time. We watched in 
vain for them on the 22d; no swifts but 
the half a dozen Selborne birds usually 
to be seen towards evening were visi- 
ble; nor did they return on any other 
day up to the 24th, when my visit came 
to an end. 

It is possible, and even probable, that 
these swifts which came from a dis- 
tance to hold their evening games at 
Selborne were birds that had already 
finished breeding, and were now free 
to go from home and spend a good deal 
of time in purely recreative exercises. 
The curious point is that they should 
have made choice of this sultry spot for 
such a purpose. It was, besides, new 
to me to find that swifts do sometimes 
go from home to indulge in such pas- 
times. I had always thought that the 


birds seen pursuing each other with 
screams through the sky at any place 
were the dwellers and breeders in the 
locality; and that, I believe, is the idea 
that most persons have. 

W. H. Hudson. 
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THE LEGION 


In the private drawer in the private 
safe in the private bureau of a certain 
War-Office is the official record of a 
certain regiment. The very sight of 
the outside of it puts the Minister of 
War for the time being into an evil 
humor. If he has to open that drawer 
he uses unofficial language, and closes 
it again with a bang that is a commi- 
nation in itself. For the record of that 
regiment is closed—or rather it is not 
closed; it breaks off without any end- 
ing whatever. The regiment itself has 
disappeared—not on the field of battle, 
where to disappear is to live forever. 
This regiment did what no other regi- 
ment ever succeeded in doing. It van- 
ished—into thin air and elsewhere; and 
this is the first time the story has been 
told. 

In its own country it was known as 
the Legion of the Lost, a name which, 
in view of what happened, is not with- 
out its prophetic touch. It was com- 
posed of the off-scourings of an army 
which had become rotten through many 
years of peace. War is a horror, and 
the necessity of being ever ready for 
war a grievous burden. At times, in 
the long slow years of peace, the war- 
machine grows foul—as any other ma- 
chine grows foul for lack of use—and 
this machine is only to be cleansed by 
blood. Much depends on temperament, 
and these men belonged to a nation 
who could always do anything better 
than wait. No man who has ever seen 
even the fringe of the trail of blood 
and fire may speak lightly of war; but, 
to a nation such as this, war seems one 
of the necessities of life. Without the 
letting of blood the body politic grows 
corrupt. In the opening of the veins 
is certain relief—especially to the head 
eertain drastic cleansing 
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throughout the limbs. And well the 
head has known it. 

There are black sheep in every army. 
When their fleeces were judged beyond 
the power of anything but blood to 
cleanse, the black sheep of this army 
were sent to the Legion of the Lost. 
I have spoken of it as a regiment. 
To be precise it was only a detachment, 
and there were several similar ones, 
all kept as far apart from one another 
as possible, and each, except in the sim- 
ple detail of numbers, a regiment in 
itself and fully constituted as such— 
heavily over-officered of course, and 
every officer armed to the teeth; but 
that was sheer necessity, considering 
the elements they had to keep under 
control, or at all events at arm’s length. 
It was the military ash-pit, the convict 
establishment of the army, and several 
times worse than the hulks. And since 
one does not locate one’s ash-pit any 
nearer one’s dwelling than is absolutely 
necessary, this military sink was situ- 
ated across seas in a red-hot land of 
sands and withering sun—possibly with 
a view to the thinning of hot blood by 
external heat; possibly in the hope that 
perpetual sun-baths might prove as 
beneficial to the moral as they had 
been proved to be to the material fibre; 
possibly with a humane idea of afford- 
ing this human refuse a foretaste of 
the hereafter, and of acclimatizing it 
by degrees to that state in which its 
eternal future might naturally be ex- 
pected to be spent. 

When a man perforce entered the 
Legion of the Lost he abandoned hope 
but did not as a rule give himself up 
to despair. On the contrary he set 
himself to the enjoyment of life, such 
as it was, after the manner of a lost 
soul. His enjoyments were peculiar, 
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and not to be described in detail. In 
their higher flights they rose occasion- 
ally to the murder of an officer. His 
own life hung at any moment on the 
pressure of his officer’s finger. At all 
times he resented such a state of mat- 
ters, even though custom had habitu- 
ated him to it. At times he brought 
the balance even by pressing his own 
trigger first. 

The sun was setting away out there 
over the desert. In a few minutes it 
would be night. Three men lay on the 
sand and turned the last moments of 
daylight to profitable account in the 
throwing of dice. The dice were home- 
made, roughly shaped out of mutton- 
bones, the points red dots of blood. 
From the intentness of their faces the 
stake was evidently a high one. 

“Seven!” growled the first thrower 
in his throat. He was a thin angular 
man, with prominent cheekbones and 
deep-set eyes. His face was like a 
hawk’s, and his hands were bony 
claws. He went by the name of Zaphr, 
which I believe has something to do 
with a hawk or a vulture. Every man 
in the Legion had his nickname. Some 
of them knew no other, and some would 
have resented the use of their rightful 
names as much as their companions 
would have been astonished by them. 

Number Two took the bones between 
his big red hands and dropped them 
lightly on the smoothed sand. “Hight! 
Curse the luck! He'll beat me yet.” 
He said it with much vehemence, but 
the others laughed, which made him 
angry. “Well then, what?” he asked 
roughly and all a-bristle. He was the 
exact opposite of Number One, inclined 
to fat in spite of all hindrances, coarse, 
flabby, brutalized. His nickname was 
Bourreau, the Butcher, and he looked it, 
every hair of him. His greatest pleas- 
ure in life was in slaughtering the 
beasts for the regiment, and they suf- 
fered much at his hands. He was big 


and heavy, and by nature a bully. His 
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comrades made light of his courage, ex- 
cept where such things as sheep and 
pigs were concerned; and as bullying in 
the regiment was the special preroga- 
tive of the sergeants, and would have 
provoked prompt reprisals if attempted 
by one of the rank and file themselves, 
the Butcher took it out of the sheep 
whose powers of retaliation were lim- 
ited. 

“Now, P’tit,” said Number 
“shake ’em up and see what le bon Dieu 
sends you.” 

Number Three was small and slight. 
From the back he looked like a school- 
boy, but his smooth long face was the 
face of a priest. As a matter of fact 
he had studied for the priesthood with 
a view to escaping service, but had 
failed in his examinations to the ut- 
most limit of the law, and had fallen 
from grace in divers other ways. There 
was that in his face which none could 
understand. At times it looked very 
old, older than any man’s face has any 
right to look however old he may or 
may not be. He went by the generic 
name of Petit Corbeau—Crow being a 
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common nickname for the wearers of 
the black robe—but this was generally 
shortened into P’tit. 

Little Mr. Crow shook the dice up 
and down in his balled hands so long 
that the Butcher growled, “Come on, 
come on! Get done, man!” 

P’tit’s little close-set eyes laughed 
into the Hawk’s eyes opposite though 
his face was quite unmoved. He 
continued to rattle the bones between 
his palms, and the Butcher’s red face 
twisted up into a scowl. It seemed to 
afford the little man much satisfac- 
tion. 

“Have done, have done!’ growled the 
Butcher again. “We don’t want to be 
all night over it.” 

Then with a final rattle the dice 
fell. 

“Nine! Confound it, you’re in luck!” 
said the Butcher, and the other two 
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laughed again at the touch of relief 
which would into his voice. 

Little Mr. Crow had not even looked 
at the dice. He was watching the 
Butcher’s face with infinite amuse- 
ment. 

“Hullo, boys! I’m in this. 
the stake?’ 

It was a new voice, hoarse and 
scrapy as though with over-use, and a 
new hand reached over their shoulders 
and grabbed the dice. 

“Hola, Sunstroke! We began to 
think they’d forgotten you as they did 
the poor Barabbas,” said P’tit. 

“Not me, my boy! I’ve been singing 
so loud they couldn’t possibly forget 
me. I'm as hoarse as a crow and my 
bones creak. Listen?’ and he bent 
stifiy to and fro, but the creaking was 
not audible. 

He was aptly named, being a big man 
with bold blue eyes and straw-colored 
hair and beard, and a good-humored, in- 
telligent face. At the moment he 
looked very hungry and visibly tired out. 
He had just been released from pun- 
ishment in the silo—a perpendicular 
hole in the sand into which a prisoner 
is dropped and left to make himself as 
comfortable as he can for twenty-four 
or forty-eight hours, and fed on bread 
and water. The unfortunate Barabbas 
had somehow been overlooked and left 
in the silo for over a week. When he 
died nobody knew, and truth to tell 
nobody particularly cared. 

“Come! What’s the stake?” asked 
Sunstroke, as he dropped heavily on to 
the sand and rattled the dice in his big 
hand. 

The three looked at one another for a 
second. Then P’tit said quietly, “Co- 
querico.” 

“Good!” said the big man, with a 
blaze in his eyes. “I’m on! How’s 
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the score?” and he shook the dice joy- 
fully. 
“Seven,” said Zaphr the Hawk. 
“Eight,” said Bourreau the Butcher. 











“Nine,” said little Mr. Crow. 
“Tchutt! I can beat that,” said the 

big man, and dropped the dice in the 

sand. 

“Twelve! 
When?” 

“Before next Sunday,” said Bourreau 
in the best of spirits. 

“Right. Now let’s get something to 
eat,” and they strolled away to their 
tent. 

They passed Sergeant Coquerico on 
the way and saluted him with punctili- 
ous politeness. 

“Vale, vale, moriturum te salutamus!” 
murmured P’tit, jibing grimly with the 
old farewell. 

“What's that?” said Sunstroke, who 
had not studied for the priesthood. 

“Adieu, Coquerico,” said Little Mr. 
Crow. For Sergeant Coquerico was to 
die before Sunday, and the dice had 
selected Sunstroke as the instrument 
of his dismissal. 

The Providence, however, which 
watches over even such things as ser- 
geants of the Line had other ends in 
view for all of them. 

In the early dawn an orderly gal- 
loped in with despatches for the col- 
onel, and by the hour at which they 
were usually cursing through early 
drill, tents had been struck, and the 
detachment was en route for railhead— 
a pleasant excitement visible among 
the officers, and a certain dogged antici- 
pation even among the men—anything 
for a change, for the desert was deadly 
dull. 

Two days later they were rolling 
through the blue seas towards Port 
Said on that very ancient transport 
Pride of the East, a fateful name again, 
for pride rides to a fall as surely as the 
sun sinks to the west. By the end of 
the first day most of them were think- 
ing with regret of the comparative so- 
lidity of their desert sands, where, 
parbleu! if it was dull one’s stomach at 
all events kept in its right place. 


I win! I told you so! 
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The Pride of the East was the oldest 
transport in the service, and a bibulous 
old tub she was. A wet ship even in 
fine weather, she seemed to roll more 
when the sea was smooth than when it 
was rough, if that were possible. She 
had accommodation, such as it was, 
for two hundred men; when two hun- 
dred and fifty were crowded into her 
she was more uncomfortable even 
than her builders had intended to 
make her. There were in addition 
ten officers and twenty-four non-com- 
missioned officers on board, while 
the officers and crew of the ship amount- 
ed in round numbers to fifty all told. 
There were therefore in all three hun- 
dred and thirty-four men on_ board, 
and until they made Port Said two 
hundred and eighty-two cf them were 
misérables of the most miserable. Thir- 
ty-four of these were indeed borne up, 
more or less, by a sense of duty, which, 
however, failed to keep them from be- 
ing exceedingly sea-sick; the odd two 
were exceptions to the general rule, 
and these were the gentlemen we have 
already been introduced to—Mr. Sun- 
stroke and Little Mr. Crow. 

Why they were exempt from the pre- 
vailing epidemic it is impossible to say; 
kismet, perhaps, as their desert friends 
would have said. Sergeant Coquerico 
was there, as sick a man as any. Sun- 
day was past and yet he lived. Many 
times before Sunday came he would 
have been grateful if Sunstroke had 
executed the decree of the dice and put 
him out of his misery. But Little Mr. 
Crow had bidden Sunstroke hold his 
hand, and bit by bit he told him why; 
and as he listened Sunstroke’s bold 
blue eyes began to blaze as P’tit’s little 
black ones had been blazing ever since 
they got the route, and he learned 
whither they were bound. 

It took P’tit some time and much 
earnest whispering to make Sunstroke 
understand all the possibilities. When 


he did so he swore in his moustache by 
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the sacred name of a dog that it was 
magnificent, and General Bosquet him- 
self, if he had been alive, would cer- 
tainly have calied it by some other 
name than war. 

Once in the canal, the two hundred 
and forty-eight recovered themselves 
somewhat. By the time they had 
measured the length of the Red Sea 
their eyes too were smouldering and 
blazing with varying degrees of inten- 
sity. For Little Mr. Crow and jovial 
Mr. Sunstroke had been busy among 
them, and the fire in their eyes was 
only the outward and visible sign of 
the fires they had kindled within. 

They were signalled at Aden 
rolled away through the Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb. There the known record 
ends. The Pride of the East, with the 
Legion of the Lost on board, wallowed 
away towards Guardafui and vanished 
from human ken. 


and 


We need not become accessories, even 
after the fact, by a too detailed know!l- 
edge of what followed. It would not 
be nice reading. Broad facts 
suffice. 

Four days later the Somali coast was 
roused suddenly and brusquely from 
its undisturbed sleep of the ages and 
witnessed strange doings. I cannot 
tell you where the actual landing took 
place, but it was somewhere between 
Kiunga and Kimana, almost on the 
equator, probably one or two degrees 
south. 

A cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
blurred the white sky-line between 
the upper and the lower blues. It grew 
like a tree, only more quickly. A dot 
appeared below it—the root of the tree. 
The dot increased in size and consis- 
tency and came straight for the shore, 
as if bound on an overland trip of the 
great lakes themselves. Presently it 
turned and lengthened out into a great 
steamship with no flag flying, wallow- 
ing lazily as if its work was almost 


will 
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over, and puffing out jets of white 
steam here and there. 

Then there came great traffic be- 
tween the ship and the shore. And as 
the white water-beetles with the flash- 
ing legs plied to and fro continuously, 
the shore became more and more 
crowded with men and things in vast 
profusion. The work went on unceas- 
ingly and the piles on shore grew ever 
higher and higher—things that made 
for life and things that made for 
death. And he who seemed to rule 
was a big man with blazing blue eyes 
and sunny hair, and ever by his side 
was a small dark man with the back 
of a schoolboy and the face of a priest. 
Tents rose on the sandy shore, fires 
were lighted, savory smells such as it 
had never dreamed of tickled the nose 
of that astonished coast, and its ears 
were filled with unwonted sounds of 
revelry by day and by night. 

By day, however, there was much 
work to be done, and they took it in 
turns to do it. By the third day the 
ship was stripped of all they could use. 
Then the lazy wallower turned and 
rolled away from the land, slewly and 
reluctantly as though loth to go, and 
the crowd lined the shore to watch. 
And presently the very last water- 
beetle left her side and came plodding 
slowly home, bringing the sunny-haired 
man and a number of grimy-faced ones 
in blue cotton, and at times they 
stopped and all sat looking at the 
ship. 

But they had been ashore some time 
before a muffled exclamation broke out 
all along the line of gazers like an ill- 
fired volley, and the sea in front of 
them was smooth and flawless to the 
sky-line. There was no rolling pall of 
smoke, no thunderous explosion. These 
might have attracted the observation 
of the English cruisers down Patta 
way, or the nearer attention of passing 
ships. Just the turning of a few 
cocks down below and the Pride of the 
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East had had her fall and was dredg- 
ing in the sands of the Indian Ocean. 

They were quieter on shore that night 
than they had been on previous nights. 
They had been cutting links—and other 
things—for days past, but now the last 
link of all was cut. There had been 
no possible turning back before, but 
somehow the sinking of the ship em- 
phasized the fact and brought it home 
to them. Wild as they were, brutal- 
ized and rough beyond belief almost, 
there were thoughtful ones among them 
that night. 

In the morning the sunny-haired man 
with the blazing blue eyes gathered 
them round him and spoke to them 
words they could understand, only a 
few words and to the point. 

“Comrades,” he said, “we are free 
of the yoke. The future is our own. 
Over there to the west lies our New 
World. There are great rivers, great 
lakes, food in abundance, all the wives 
you want, and gold for the finding. 
When we have conquered our kingdom, 
and got the gold, we will find ways of 
getting home again and each man can 
play Monte Christo for himself. To 
do all this there must be a leader, and 
there must be discipline, or it will all 
end in ruin. The way is long; we may 
bave to fight; but the country is there, 
and all we have to do is to go on and 
on till we reach it. We are a Repub- 
lic and you have chosen me President; 
I will choose certain ones to help me. 
For your Own sakes, and for all our 
sakes, I trust you will all join me in 
keeping order, and will act for the com- 
mon good. If any one has any com- 
plaint to make let him make it to me; I 
will see that every man has his rights.” 

They shouted acquiescence, and some 
gathered round to discuss the next 
move. 

In all there were exactly two hun- 
dred and sixty-five of them—lost souls 
all, all in, and out of, the same boat. 
And the remaining sixty-nine? They 












were gone—where sergeants cease from 
troubling and faithful mariners have 
rest. With them went ten of the Lost 
ones, who went perforce in company 
with those they sent, and so perhaps 
were less lost than those who stayed 
behind; their troubles at all events 
were ended so far as we are concerned. 
Of the ship’s crew some twenty-five had 
joined the mutineers, mostly grimy- 
faced men from below whose lives had 
been spent in torment and who jumped 
at the prospect of a change which could 
hardly be for the worse. And the brain 
of all that desperate deed was Little 
Mr. Crow, and Mr. Sunstroke was the 
head and hand and front. 

A week was given to rest and recov- 
ery from the sickness of the sea. Offi- 
cers were appointed whose suggestions 
had in them no faintest approach to 
the manner of the late Sergeant Co- 
querico. A certain amount of mild 
drilling was indulged in, and the things 
got out of the ship were reduced to 
portable packages. 

Then President Sunstroke with fifty 
men went for a stroll into the country 
to see if they could strike the local 
Flageollet and arrange with him for 
the transport of their baggage on their 
own terms. They came in time upon a 
Somali village, the natural light-heart- 
edness of whose inhabitants clouded 
somewhat at the sight of so many well- 
armed and forceful looking strangers. 
They were strong enough to have de- 
manded all they wanted and to have 
taken it if they were refused; but little 
Mr. Crow wisely advised the making of 
no more enemies than was absolutely 
necessary. So they struck a bargain 
by signs and a few Arabic words, and 
eventually returned to camp with car- 
riers enough for all their loads and 
half a dozen camels for the heavier 
baggage. By sheer intuition and com- 
mon sense President Sunstroke en- 
gaged the men for only as far as the 
next place where carriers might be had: 
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“They'll go more willingly if they know 
they’re not going far,” he said; but the 
camels he bought outright in exchange 
for rifles and cartridges. With a last 
look at the sea, the great company—the 
greatest company of armed white men 
that country had ever seen, I suppose 
—turned and headed due west by the 
ship’s spare compass. The proud black 
man who carried the compass regarded 
it as a fetish of peculiar power, if not 
the actual god of the white men, and 
treated it accordingly. 

So, over the endless plains they went 
—now all sand and stones, now covered 
with heath and scrub and thorny mi- 
mosa and scarifying cacti; and again 
breaking noisily through the arched 
solitudes of mighty forests, or picking 
a precarious path amid the deadly si- 
lences' of pestiferous swamps. They 
began their march before the sun each 
day, and rested when their shadows 
were under their feet, to start again 
when they were lengthening out behind 
them. Fresh meat was plentiful, ante- 
lopes abounded on the plains and wild 
ducks in the swamps, and each man 
had his turn at the sport. In the vil- 
lages where they changed carriers 
maize and bananas were generally ob- 
tainable; so the tinned meats from the 
ship were held in reserve in case the 
country in front should prove less boun- 
tiful. 

Fifteen miles a day was about as 
much as they could manage with com- 
fort. All time was before them and 
there was no need for undue haste. 
They struck a broad river—probably 
the Tana—and followed it up so long 
as it came from the west, and they 
lived on fish and waterfowl, and life 
was one long picnic. And so far, with 
abundance of food and no more work 
than was good for health and appetite, 
and every man his own master yet all 
pulling one way, nothing had occurred 
to disturb the peace of the community. 
The peoples among whom they passed, 
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overawed by their numbers and the de- 
termination of their looks, yielded to 
their requirements without a word, and 
were glad to be rid of them at any price 
within their means. And so far, too, 
no occasion had arisen for any exhibi- 
tion of authority adverse to the general 
wishes. One mind was in them all, 
and that to get on to the promised land 
as speedily as present comfort would 
permit. 

The river began at last to come to- 
wards them from the south, and re- 
luctantly they parted company with it. 
Rumors, too, began to increase with 
every foot they advanced, of bad lands 
in front—lands bad in themselves for 
the feeding of so large a company, and 
overrun by mighty warriors who meted 
out certain death te all who set foot 
within their borders. Hence followed 
a tightening of discipline 
grumbling at the unaccustomed feel of 
it. Then came dark days stony 
steppes, where water was barely to be 
found and game not at all. But they 
fell back on their stores and pushed on. 
And as troubles never singly, 
there were dangers behind as well as 
before. For of late they had had noth- 
ing to give in payment to their carriers, 
and their services had been perforce 
and the obligation much resented. So, 
as the carriers could get no pay, they 
hung like an impalpable cloud on the 
rear of the column and picked up what 
they could. From being beasts of bur- 
den they became beasts of prey, and 
the life of a man was of small account 
when it stood between them and their 
desire. But the cloud was impalpable 
only when the white men tried to re- 
taliate; it scattered and vanished before 
their angry reprisals, and gathered 
again like a swarm of hornets when 
they retired. 

They lost men, and, worse still, they 
lost morale. Men they could afford to 
lose to a certain extent; of morale their 


and some 


on 


come 


original stock was none too large and 
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any depletion of it was a serious mat- 
ter. But nerves, even the nerves of 
seasoned men, will get jangled with 
constant straining. A fight would have 
done them a world of good, but the 
shadows behind were not to be grap- 
pled with, and those in front were 
darker still and still less tangible. 
President Sunstroke’s jolly face was 
clouded with the shadows in front; the 
troubles behind did not greatly affect 
him. He ground his teeth and swore 
in his moustache and ached for a fight 
that should clear the way and quicken 
the flow of the red blood, even though 
it flowed outside as well as inside. And 
Little Mr. Crowe tramped on by his 
side, laughing at troubles and keeping 
them to their course by the ship’s com- 
which had carried himself 
ever since he had been forced to shoot 
its bearer for trying to make off with 
it. 
The 
and 


pass, he 


All 
tends 


troubles increased. outgo- 


ing nothing coming in to 
bankruptcy in provisions as well as in 
Short commons drew forth mur- 


Still hope dies 


cash. 
murs loud and long. 
hard; what was behind they knew, and 
the promised land might be just a day 
ahead. So they ate their sulky camels 
and pushed on stolidly with empty 
stomachs and overfull mouths. And one 
day the sun sank towards the north 
and another day towards the south. 
and Little Mr. Crow, knowing that the 
ground they were walking on was play- 
ing high jinks with his compass, there- 
after steered by the sun. And some 
days there was no sun but only whirl- 
ing sheets of rain, which gave them 
water indeed but did not make for 
bodily comfort. Their course became 
erratic. The only things that never 
varied, except in degree, were their 
perpetual discomforts and their grow- 
ing discontent. 

That they held together so long as 
they did was very wonderful. It was 


a case of adhesion from force of out- 
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ward circumstances rather than of co- 
hesion from mutual attraction. They 
kept together because the man who 
straggled died. But such a state of 
things could not last. What strange 
results might have followed, if they had 
succeeded in working their way 
through to a land of plenty in a united 
whole, it is impossible to say. Imagi- 
nation runs riot over it, and their wild- 
est dreams were perhaps not too wild. 
But it was not to be. 

They got across the stony wilderness 
at last only to find the promised land 
a greater desert still—burnt grass, skel- 
eton trees, water indeed, but no game, 
no cattle, no villages, and black death 
spread broad before them by the in- 
habitants wanted none of 
them. 

Then the President 
Sunstroke, conferring gloomily in his 
tent with Little Mr. Crow, became 
aware of a tumult without. He unbut- 
toned the flap of his revolver and strode 
out to investigate. He had smoothed 
so many difficulties that his own tem- 
like 


who 


storm broke. 


per was become the edge of a 
saw. 

He the 
Men were doggedly loading themselves 
with packages of food from the scanty 
stores. “Well, what's all this?” asked 
the President. as he walked in among 
them. 

“We're going back,” said one. And 
another, “We’ve had enough of 


found a division in camp. 


said 
this.” 

“Going back where?’ 

“To the river. We were fools ever 
to leave it.” 

“But that is folly—” 

“See here, Sunstroke, we’ve talked it 
all over and we're not going on. We 
know what’s behind us and we don’t 
know what’s in front, and what’s more 
you don’t either.” This came from 
Bourreau, who somehow still contrived 
to look stout and butcherly while all 
around were lean and sallow. 
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“And what's behind?’ asked Little 
Mr. Crow quietly. 

“The river, and plenty to eat.” 

“And a land full of savages between 
you and it, and nowhere to go when 
you get there.” 

“The end is the same in any case, and 
it’s a pleasanter road. Better die full 
than empty.” 

Bourreau however took a shorter road 
still and died where he stood, and Sun- 
stroke waved back the rest with his 
smoking revolver. and tried his best to 
argue them out of it. Safety lay in 
keeping together; any day might bring 
them to better country; they had gone 
through the worst 

“We've heard all 
the malcontents. 
stomach. We're going to keep to- 
gether, but we’re not going on. The 
river is still there; we're going back ta 
.” 

He could not shoot the lot. 
stances were too much for him. 
well,” he said; “you are fools and you 


that before,” said 
“It doesn’t fill one’s 


Circuni- 
“Very 


will die, but that is your own look out. 
But you take only your fair share of 
what is left. 
and who goes back?” He drew a fur- 
in the blackened earth with his 
heel. “For the River of Death, that 
side! For the Land of Gold, this!” 
and by degrees the companies drew 
apart. 

It took time and much partisan talk 
to make the division complete. When 
at last the waverers had made up their 
minds the bands were as nearly as pos- 
sible equal. Then Sunstroke and Mr. 
Crow gravely divided the stores; those for 
the river marched away, and gloom fell 
on those who remained. And wild black 
eyes watched the strange proceedings 
ef the white men and understood them, 
and rolled with joyful anticipation. For 
what is too big for one bite is some- 
times possible for two, and these fierce 
eyes belonged to no carriers of loads 
but to bearers of broad-bladed spears 


Now, who goes forward 


row 
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and short spatulate swords and shields 
with strange devices. 

In camp that night they heard con- 
stant firing from the direction in which 
the recalcitrants had gone, and they 
said to themselves that so far Sun- 
stroke and Mr. Crow were right, and 
perhaps they might also be right as to 
better country being ahead. And next 
morning they took the route in higher 
spirits, all being at all events of one 
mind. 

Far away to the south that day 
they got a glimpse of a great white 
mountain covered with snow, and away 
in front of them rose other ridges, blue 
in the distance. Beyond that blue line 
anything might lie. They pushed on 
valiantly, but all around them the land 
lay black and stark, and apparently 
tenantless. 

The blue ridges lost their soft out- 
snes and resolved themselves into rug- 
ged heaps with black scarped sides as 
they drew nearer to them. They looked 
forbidding enough to guard the treas- 
ures of a New World. Their very 
menace was a provocation and a chal- 
lenge. The wayfarers pricked up as 
to a trumpet-call and pushed on with 
new vigor. 

Since they had parted from 
comrades the hornet attacks in the rear 
had ceased; for they were no longer 
now in the carrier-country but in a land 
of warriors who delight in war for 
war’s own sake apart from thoughts of 
gain. And these were at present en- 
gaged in the pleasant task of eating up 
the other division, till there was noth- 
ing left to eat, and then, with their 
appetites quickened by what they had 
fed on and their spears still wet, the 
feathered men turned for their second 
bite. 

Experience 
sharp lessons. 


their 


had taught them some 


They waited till the 


little column was brokenly threading 
its way across a lifeless rock-strewn 
Then 


valley. without a moment’s 
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warning the dead valley bristled into 
deadly life, and the silence was rent 
with yells that made thin blood run 
cold and mottled lean yellow cheeks 
with red and white. 

The white men drew into a bunch 
and faced the rush of yelling devils 
with a scattering volley and deep- 
breathed curses. Bullets spatted on 
rocks, and ripped through leather 
shields, and went softly home into glis- 
tening black bodies. Feathered faces 
fell twisting among the flints and rolled 
there yelling still, and winged feet 
padded lightly over them to thrust and 
stab into the rolling smoke, and to hur! 
defiance and broad razor-blades at 
every spit of flame. The ground was 
strewn with feathered men and painted 
shields, with knob-kerries, spears and 
swords, and yet through the smoke the 
place seemed all alive with them still. 

But sword and spear and painted 
shield could not break through that 
ring of fire, and at last the black men 
drew off, and the white men had time 
to breathe and to look into one an. 
other’s faces, and to curse more freely 
and to think of their wounds and 
wounded. Half a dozen dead there 
were, cloven with the broad 
heads, and half-a score of wounded, 
Little Mr. Crow among them with a 
foot almost severed by a falling blade. 
He had bound it up as well as he could, 
but his face was white and he could 
not stand. “Make for the hills,” he 
said, as Sunstroke came up to him. 
“It’s your best chance.” 

“All in good time. They’ve had their 
soup for to-day; it'll take them some 
time to digest it. Now let’s see to that 
foot. I tell you they cut, those things.” 

“Yes,” said Little Mr. Crow, winc- 
ing again at remembrance of the cold 
slice of the steel. “They cut. You 
must get on, Sunstroke—get on.” 

But on looking into matters Sunstroke 
decided to stop where they were for 
There was water close at 


spear 


the night. 
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hand, and some of the wounded were 
past moving, yet could not be left. So 
they built a wall of stones from bould- 
er to boulder, made all their prepara- 
tions for an early start on the morrow, 
posted sentries, and lay there that 
night. 

By morning six of the wounded 
were dead. Before dawn they slung 
the others between tent-poles and set off 
as quietly as possible towards the hills. 
It was hard travelling at best, and for 
the wounded deadly work. The bear- 
ers stumbled on through the half light 
and came to constant grief, though the 
poles changed hands every quarter of 
an hour. Sunstroke, bending over Little 
Mr. Crow after one such fall, found 
him white and senseless. He poured 
cognac down his throat and then took 
him up on his own back, and setting 
his teeth and bending double, breasted 
the ascent once more. And each time 
when he stopped to rest he found the 
tale of wounded shrunk, till the burden 
he carried was the only one left. 

Then the sun came out, and first 
cheered and then smote them. They 
looked anxiously for their enemies, but 
not a feather was visible. 

“The soup was too hot for them,” 
said Sunstroke cheerfully. 

“Get to the hills,” urged Little Mr. 
Crow. 

But hill-distances are deceptive and 
the travelling was a nightmare. Be- 
fore mid-day, with the hills looming 
close and yet a considerable way off, 
the men flung themselves down and de- 
clared they could go no further, and 
their purple-faced leader, with the 
veins standing out like blue cords on 
his temple and neck, laid his burden 
gently down and assented. They threw 
out sentinels, and set to work to build 
a defence, but before it was half up 
the sentinels were running for their 
lives. Sunstroke set half his men to 
their guns and dragged and carried 
with the rest, and cheered and cursed 
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them all impartially, till the breastwork 
fulfilled its name. Then, lying down 
behind it and firing through it, they 
stopped the rush of the feathered men 
again and again and again, till at last 
they gave it up and vanished along the 
hillside, and this time casualties on this 
side the defence were few and of 
small account. 

“You see,” said Sunstroke, to his 
weary crew, “we beat them every time. 
When we reach the place we're going 
to we shall be on top all the time.” To 
which some of them said “Ay—when!” 
and the rest all thought it. But he 
cheered them like a born leader, and — 
doled out provisions with as free a 
hand as he dared, and hoped with all 
his heart that the other side of the hills 
would bring them better faring; for at 
the rate at which they had eaten that 
day there were not two more days’ pro- 
visions left. 

They were up again with the dawn 
in a chill creeping mist, and by noon 
they stood under the upper strata of 
the cliffs. Why the black men never 
attacked in the morning they could not 
undesstand, but were none the less 
grateful. 

And now, learning by experience, the 
voyagers cast round at once for a for- 
tress before the next assault should be 
given. And there up the hillside they 
found it ready to their hand—a black 
cavernous mouth gaping wide for them. 
They climbed eagerly along a narrow 
path, turned a corner, and found a 
wonder. 

It was as though a great drawer had 
been partly drawn out from the face of 
the cliffand so left. The drawer was a 
mighty hollowed tank, forty feet wide 
and ten feet deep. How far it ran in 
under the cliff they could not see, but 
the effect of it, at the cliff-end, was a 
cavern sheltered most completely from 
over-observation or assault, with a 
forecourt enclosed by a stone rampart 
ten feet high. In the forecourt were 
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native huts shaped like bee-hives, ap- 
parently unoccupied. 


“We can hold that against the 
world,” said Sunstroke, and they 


dropped into the enclosure. 

There was none to dispute their en- 
try. The place was deserted, a for- 
tress impregnable against all assaults 
from without. Here, if they could 
overcome the difficulties of the commis- 
sariat, they might rest secure for as 
long as they chose. They pulled down 
the bee-hives and rejoiced in the 
warmth of fires that night. The cave 
dry, too dry, the floor be- 
covered a foot deep with 
the refuse of cattle musty 
forage. It was pungent and full of 
creeping things, but it made excellent 
bedding for stone-worn bones. They 
still had some water in their bottles, 
and they ate and drank and slept in 
sentries, however, 


was 
ing 


and 


peace, posting 
against surprise. 

The night passed without disturb- 
ance, and mounting their parapet in 
the morning they could see no trace of 
their enemies. A dozen men were de- 
tailed for water-duty and set off with 
their bottles and rifles. Climbing the 
enclosure, they turned the corner of 
the cliff-path and disappeared. They 
never returned, and no sound of their 
ending reached the others. 

The cavern was gloomy that night. 
They ate in silence and sparingly, and 
wondered what had become of their 
comrades. Little Mr. Crow was fe- 
verish with his wound, which was be- 
sides horribly painful for want of fresh 
bandages. His face was white and 
pinched and at times he moaned husk- 
ily for water. Sunstroke wetted his 
lips with cognac, but cognac is not 
water and the parched lips rebelled. In 
the chill mist before the dawn he gath- 
ered half a dozen water-bottles, took his 
revolver and one of the razor-edged 
spatulate swords he had picked up as a 
keepsake, and with a whispered word 
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slipped past the sentry and along the 
path. 

He was back in an hour, with the 
bottles filled, the broad blade of the 
sword sticking clammily to its sheath, 
and a very grim face on him. “They 
have built bee-hives round the water 
and were all snoring inside like pigs, 
all except one on sentry-go, and him I 
killed before he could cry out.”’ he told 
them, and they found small comfort in 
it. But the water was acceptable, and 
they treasured it like liquid gold. 

A very thoughtful man was Presi- 


dent Sunstroke that day. He care- 
fully explored the cavern for other 
outlets, but found none. It ran into 


the cliff a couple of hundred feet and 
ended abruptly. In the afternoon he 
ealled them all and gave 
them the results of 
“We are here,” he said, “like rats in a 
trap, and whether we can break out re- 
The guard I saw 


to council 


his cogitations. 


mains to be seen. 
round the water-hole was only a guard. 
It is probably increased by this time. 
Where the rest may be I cannot say; 
they seem to spring out of the ground. 
There are two things we can do—stop 
here, or try to go on. If we stop we 
shall starve—uniess they tire out, which 
is not likely.” 

“Wight,” said one. 

“Quick death is better 
said another. 

“It is all one in the end.” 

And so they decided to fight their 


than slow,” 


way out. 

“They seem at their limpest in the 
early morning,” said Sunstroke, “so we 
will go to-morrow morning. Get 
every thing ready; we must be away 
before daylight.” 

They saw to their rifles, prepared 
half a dozen ambulances from the re- 
mains of the tents, slept—those of them 
who could—took a hasty meal in the 
dark of the morning, and stole away 
round the mountain-path through the 
creeping folds of the mist. But their 




















wily jailers had foreseen’ this, and 
much as they hated the cold and damp 
they hated the white men more. 

Sunstroke in the van saw a dark form 
loom before him in the fog and cut its 
yell in two with a slash of its native 
steel. But the mischief was done and 
the hillside sprang into life. The white 
men closed up into column of fours, 
with poor Little Mr. Crow in the ceti- 
tre, and pressed steadily on and up, 
shooting down everything that opposed 
Soon they were the centre of a 
vast howling throng. The mist bris- 
tled with leaping men and _ tossing 
arms, and the heavy spears rained like 
hail on the close packed ranks. It was 
a grim and ghastly fight and could 
have but one ending. They were borne 
back and back. They came on the 
turn of the winding path and broke 
and made for safety. Little Mr. Crow’s 
bearers dropped him as they fell, and 
he lay still and waited for the end. A 
strong arm enfolded him and a revol- 
ver crackled above his head. He was 
round the turn of the path and the 
howling dulled suddenly in his ears. 
A black head came sneaking round the 
corner; he was bumped and bruised 
against the rock, and the black head 
went rolling down hill like a grisly 
football. 

And so they were back in their bole, 
and quite half their number lay on the 
hillside, some dead and some miserably 
alive, and of those who got back scarce 
one but had his wounds. 

That was the beginning of the end. 
They sat and lay in gloomy silence, no 
word of hope among them. 

In the afternoon with a hideous flop 
a headless white body fell into the 
forecourt; another and another fol- 
lowed, till the ghastly pile grew high, 
and the survivors sat and watched and 
deemed them happier than themselves. 
Hideous birds came swooping over the 
dead, and their glassy eyes gleamed 
malevolently at sight of the living. Sun- 


them. 
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stroke had been for heaving the bodies 
overboard. Now, instead, he sat inside 
the cavern and shot the birds, and they 
lighted fires and cooked them. Horri- 


ble food it was, coarse and stringy 
and tasting of death—but it was food, 
and they had no other, and they lived 
on carrion-eaters for four days. 

That day there was shouting on the 
plateau below, and from the rampart 
they watched the torture of their com- 
rades by the feathered fiends. To sit 
and watch in silence was impossible. 
The range was long but they rained 
shot on them till the black men fled out 
of sight dragging their dead and 
wounded with them; and then Sun- 
stroke, who was an excellent shot, de- 
voted himself to putting the victims 
out of their misery. 

Night brought no cessation of the 
horrors. Great fires blazed round the 
angles of the rocks below, and the 
shrieks of burning men rose up to the 
cavern. Then a figure enveloped in 
flame rushed wildly across the open 
space with gleaming spear-points spur- 
ring it on. Sunstroke shot it as it ran, 
and another, and another. 

The next day was the same, and then, 
the victims being all used up, the siege 
settled back into its old routine. Oc- 
casionally a bird of prey came swoop- 
ing down into the forecourt, exulting in 
its find, and none ever went away. But 
at last they had to get rid of the bodies, 
and with averted faces they dropped 
them one by one over the rampart. 
That night the rocks below were alive 
with a hideous crew who screamed and 
laughed and tore as they scratched 
and scrabbled over their prey, and 
Sunstroke, with the pangs of hunger 
ravening in him, made a rope of shirts 
and sword-belts and was let down over 
the ramparts to the rocks. He shot 
three of the sneaking brutes, and took 
their bodies up into the cavern. Then, 
greatly venturing, he gathered the 
water-bottles and silently descended 
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the rocks again, but only to find the 
black men on the alert, and to come 
back empty-handed. 

They suffered terribly from thirst, 
especially poor Little Mr. Crow, who 
wandered in his mind at times, and 
babbled of flowing streams, and yet 
did not die. The food, too, twisted 
them with internal pains. and 
morning two of them lay where they 
had slept and knew no waking. At 
night their bodies went over the ram- 
part and the survivors got two carrion- 


one 


beasts in exchange. 

Each day had its tale of dead, and 
the living envied them. Yet two only, 
in their misery, shot themselves; so 
strongly will men cling to life even 
under the most hopeless conditions. 
But one by one they dropped out and 
went over the rampart, and an occa- 
sional carrion-beast came back, and its 
flesh and blood were meat and drink 
to those who left. And once 
again Sunstroke stole down the rocks 
in the chill of the dawn, and this time 
brought back a bottleful of 
water from a tiny hole too small to 
have a guard. He could probably have 
got clear away in the mist, but he 
would not, and the muddy water went 
mostly to Little Mr. Crow. 

Three separate times at long inter- 
vals black heads came craning round 
the corner of the path to see how they 
were getting on, and each time the 
owner died, and once a black hand was 
seen waving a bunch of grass there; 
but they did not understand it, and a 
bullet went through the hand and the 
grass floated sadly down the mountain- 
side. 

One by one the starving men crept 
quietly into corners and died, and their 
bodies were dropped quietly over the 
rampart in the dark, and the carrion- 
beasts yelled and scrabbled over them 
and dragged them hideously about 
among the rocks. And so the time 
came at last when of all the garrison 


were 


muddy 
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none remained alive save Sunstroke 
and Little Mr. Crow; Sunstroke, be- 
cause he had been the strongest of 
them all, and Little Mr. Crow because 
he had been the weakest, and Sun- 
stroke had tended him like a brother, 
reserving for him the least disgusting 
bits of carrion, and giving him muddy 
water to drink when the others had 
only blood. 

One dreadful day, when these two 
lay alone, the feathered men, tired of 
waiting, tried to carry the stronghold 
by assault. But Sunstroke was ready 
for them and the corner was a bad one 
for rushing. He had the rifles piled in 
front of him, and no man who got 
round the corner lived to report how 
many men were left in the cave. At 
night he crept out and tumbled the 
black bodies down the mountain-side, 
and the flesh-eaters below had a 
mighty feast and chilled the listeners’ 
blood with their merriment. 

They had been two whole days with- 
out bite or drink. Early each morning 
Sunstroke had been down among the 
rocks groping patiently for mud at 
risk of his life and had found 
The second time he could barely climb 
back over the rampart. They lay on 
the pungent flooring, Little Mr. Crow 
murmuring uncouth babblements in a 
foreign tongue, and requests for wa- 
ter which cut like a knife; Sunstroke 
with a rifle to his hand and a pile of 
cartridges beside it, and his eye on the 
path up there to the left which swung 
up and down in the air at times and 
went wavering away round the cor- 
ner. 

They had sucked and sucked again 
the bones that had been cast aside 
clean picked long before, and Sun- 
stroke’s mind had been running much 
on the best way of ending it. A couple 
of shots and it would be over. What- 
ever lay beyond could hardly be worse 
than what they were suffering. But 
as yet he had not been able to bring 


none, 




















his mind to shooting little Mr. Crow; 
it felt too much like cold-blooded mur- 
der. 

The sun set red that night. He could 
not see it, for the cave faced south, 
but the rocks were red and the plain 
was red and the sky, and it seemed to 
him that Little Mr. Crow’s face was 
red, which was odd because it had 
been so white before. But soon the 
red glow faded. Little Mr. Crow’s 
face gleamed dusky white for a min- 
ute or two and then faded out. Sun- 
stroke crept over to him and sat by his 
side. He took one of the limp hands 
in his and it felt cold. 

“Water!” murmured Little Mr. Crow. 

“Yes, yes, soon,” said Sunstroke 
soothingly, as he had done a hundred 
times before that day. 

Presently Little Mr. Crow lay quiet, 
and the other laid some spare tunics 
over him, and piled the musty forage 
round and over them to keep the sick 
man warm. And for his own comfort, 
and for company’s sake, he lit a fire in 
the mouth of the cave, for he must 
keep watch lest the feathered men 
should steal in on them unawares. He 
dozed now and again with his hand on 
his rifle, starting suddenly wide awake 
with a jerk, and he walked at times to 
get himself still more awake, and 
chewed a bullet to quench his thirst. 
And when the night was chilling to 
the dawn, and the mist came creeping 
in, he took his revolver and the short 
sword, and a water-bottle, and let him- 
self down by the rope over the rampart 
once more. “What good? what good?’ 
he said to himself, but yet he went. 

He knew by the feel now that it 
was useless to search. Up round there 
to the left was the hole where he had 
got water once before by killing the 
guard. He would try there once more; 
they would not be looking for him 
down below, and he might be able to 
get near enough to kill his man again 
before he gave the alarm. And, full 
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of the idea, he crept along the hill-side, 
foot by foot with an anxious pause be- 
tween each step. 

He saw the beehives looming through 
the mist at last, and lay waiting for 
sign of the watch. He crept nearer— 


and ‘still nearer—and still saw 
nothing, heard nothing. He crept 
right up to the pool and _. »bur- 
ied his face in it. If it meant death 
the next minute, he could not refrain 
with the water right under his nose. 
His ears strained to bursting as he 
sucked it in in great eager gulps, but 
he heard not the slightest sound. He 
filled his bottle and crept silently away. 
But that first full drink for many 
days had given him strength, and cour- 
age he had never lacked. He had got 
his water, and he would as lief pay for 
it as not. He stopped and then crept 
back, right up to the side of the bhee- 
hive. There was no sound—and he 
worked his way round to the front. 
The mat that should have covered the 
doorway was gone. His head was in 
the opening and still he heard no sound; 
but he feared some trick, and he dared 
not go inside. The place seemed de- 
serted, but the crawling mist on the 
hill-side might hide an army; black 
eyes which he could not see might be 
watching his every movement. The 
thought of it grew on his nerves. Down 
below were the plains; he could creep 
down through the mist and on and on 
and on; by daylight he could be miles 
away. It might mean life! And Little 
Mr. Crow! Sunstroke sat down sud- 
deniy where he stood, lest his legs 
should carry him off against his will. 
The mist grew luminous, and the sun 
came out and sucked it up. He lay 
like a stone among the stones, and 
waited and watched. It was broad 
day; the place was deserted. Still he 
lay and watched. Then he got up and 
walked to the bee-hives. In one he 
found a handful of maize, and he 
picked up every scrap of it and nibbled 
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a grain or two himself. For a long 
time he stood gazing eagerly out over 
the desolate plains below and saw no 
sign of life. Then with water in one 
hand and food in the other, he has- 
tened up the hill to tell Little Mr. Crow 
the good news. 

He could not wait till he got there, 
but cried to him from the path—‘‘Cour- 
age, Little One, the devils have gone! 
Here is food and drink,” and he 
dropped down into the forecourt. And 
then, as his eyes fell on Little Mr. 
Crow’s face, the bottle fell from his one 
hand, and the maize jerked out of the 
other; for Little Mr. Crow was dead, 
and had been dead for many 
hours. 

At first he would not believe it, 
though the shrunken form was stiff 


and the face clammy cold. He had 
fainted, he would come _ round; he 
was asleep, he would waken. He 


sat staring at the white face, while his 
hand wandered instinctively after the 
grains of maize and carried them one 
by one to his mouth. When at last he 
knew that his friend was dead, and it 
was borne in upon him that he was 
alone—the last man—he knelt beside 
the quiet figure and wept over it like 
a child. Then, when his grief was 
he covered the body up, and 
taking a rifle and a bottle of water, 
went slowly away along the path. 

Round the corner he went, and up 
the mountain-side. He was the Legion 
of the Lost; he was going to the prom- 
ised land. 

The sun blazed down on him, but 
he stumbled on among the rocks. The 
promised land lay just over the hill- 
top there; he must get on, get on. 
Thousand thunders! It seemed to get 
further away the more he climbed; but 
it beckoned him on, and on, and up. 
Just behind itlay the——“Name of a dog! 
Stand still there, hill-top! Stand, I 


spent. 


say!” He shouted to it; he threatened it 
with his rifle; he climbed on. and on, 
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he drew his 
scraping feet up the crumbled flutings 
of the topmost ledge, and lay spent on 
the great plateau of the summit, where 


and up. And at last 


the sun smote like a hammer. And far 
away in front was a shimmering blue 
that looked like the sea. 

He lay for a long time while the 
white sun sucked up his strength as it 
had sucked up the morning mist. Then 
he rose and stumbled on across the 
plain that looked so level and was so 
rough—and at times his eyes were 
closed because of the drumming in his 
head, and at such times he fell and 
bruised himself, and rose with a mut- 
tered curse and staggered on. But he 
got to the other side at last and sank 
wearily down in a cleft of the rocks. 
There lay the promised land spread be- 
fore him like a mighty map—the land of 
his dreams and more. It was a long way 
down and he was too tired to seek a 
road. He would rest. Heavens, how 
hot that sun was! He tipped his bottle 
to his lips, but it was empty, and his 
thirst doubled. 

He lay back and looked out dreamily 
over his kingdom with half closed eyes. 
He saw great rolling plains covered 
with grass and darker stretches of 
forest-land. He saw a gleaming silver 
snake that wound in and out and 
broadened as it went, till it ran into 
the dip of the sky and was lost. He 
saw moving things far down below 
him, tiny black dots which passed to 
and fro, some slowly, some quickly. Up 
in the blue sky he saw a carrion-bird 
poised watchfully. 

And then he saw the river darken, 
and the shadows begin to creep about, 
and every thing below him was 


wrapped in purple mist like the 
bloom on ae “rich ripe plum— 
just like those big plums that 


grew near the well at home in Brit- 
How often he had stolen them 
and got cuffed for his pains. She had 
a heavy hand and a sounding voice, the 


tany. 














April. 


little mother, and a heart of gold. Ay 
me! 

The sun dipped behind the ridge on 
his left and the air darkened with a 
He was very tired; he would 
And to- 


chill. 
sleep there where he was. 
morrow—to-morrow— 

But when the morning mists crept 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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round the hill-top the tale of the Lost 
was complete. And all that day the 
earrion-bird kept a watchful eye on the 
motionless figure which sat looking out 
over the plains from its cleft in the 
rock. And on the third day it ven- 
tured at last to drop lightly down upon 
the quiet head. 
John Orenham. 





APRIL. 


Oh! met ye April on your way— 

And was she grave or was she gay— 
Saw ye a primrose chaplet fair— 
Upon her tangled, wind-tossed hair’ 


And had she on a kirtle green, 

The sweetest robe was ever seen? 

Oh! met ye April on your way, 

With eyes like dove’s breast meek and gray? 


Yes, I met April on my way, 

Part morrow and part yesterday— 
And she went laughing, she was sad— 
Wayward and pensive, grave and glad. 


The fluttering fabric of her gown— 

Was emerald green, in shadow brown, 
Soft gray as dove’s breast were her eyes, 
And bluest blue of summer skies! 


Light fell her step upon the grass, 

As though a faery queen did pass; 

Her hands were cold yet full of flowers, 
Her loose hair wet with pattering showers! 


Strung daisies for a girdle white 
Were wound about her bosom slight— 
Yes! I met April on my way, 

And swift she stole my heart to-day! 


The Spectator. 


Edith C. M. Dart. 
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ALLITERATION’S ARTFUL AID. 


Alliteration, or the placing together 
of words beginning with the same let- 
ter or otherwise similar, may seem a 
mere trick of style, and a poor enough 
trick to boot; but it has its uses, and 
besides gratifying the ear, it may con- 
tribute in skilful hands both pith and 
color to style.  Alliteration at the be- 
ginning of words corresponds to rhyme 
at the end; with this difference, that 
alliteration commonly deals with con- 
sonants and rhyme with vowels. The 
title of this paper, abbreviated from 
Churchill’s fuller form, “Apt <Allitera- 
tion’s Artful Aid,” is hardly a legiti- 
mate sample of the art. The more 
proper usage, that is the employment 
of consonants instead of vowels, is 
seen in the line:— 


Round the rugged rock the ragged ras- 
eal ran. 


or in Shakespeare’s caricature of the 


practice: 


Whereat with blade, with bloody, 
blameful blade, 
He bravely broached his boiling, 
bloody breast. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


Students of English poetry are famil- 
iar with the fact that, in the earliest 
period of our literature, alliteration was 
very often the basis of our poetry. The 
practice came from Scandinavia. Even 
prose was considered—but by infe- 
rior writers—to be adorned by a 
copious use of alliteration; for in- 
stance, Aldhelm, an English writer 
of the seventh century, adorned 
his Latin prose in such fashion as 
this: “Primitus (pantorum procerum 
pretorumque pio potissimum pater- 
noque presertim privilegio), panegyri- 
cum poemataque passim prosatori sub 
polo promulgantes, stridula vocum 


symphenia ac melodiz cantlienzeque 
carmine modulaturi hymnizemus.” 
Seven hundred years later we find the 
practice in full swing in poetry, as in 
the following extract from Langland’s 
“Piers Ploughman’s Vision and Creed:”’ 


Thanne gan I meten—a merveillous 
swevene 

That I was in a wildernesse—wiste I 
nevere where; 

And as I beheeld into the eest—an 
heigh to the sonne 

I seigk a tour on a_ toft,—trieliche 
y-maked., 

A deep dale benethe,--a dongeon there- 
inne 

With deep ditches and derke—and 
dredful of sighte. 

A fair feeld ful of folk—fond I ther 
betwene, 

Of all manner of men—the meene and 
the riche, 

Werchynge and wandrynge—as the 
world asketh. 

Some putten hem to the plough—plei- 
den ful selde, 

In settynge and sowynge,—swonken 
ful harde, 

And wonnen that wastours,—with 
glotonye dystroyeth. 


It is hard for us to understand what 
pleasure this arrangement of words 
could give to the ear or anything 
else. Perhaps the effect is a little 
more picturesque in the poet’s account 
of the siege of conscience by the seven 
deadly sins, where a host of plagues 
and diseases is sent forth from the 
planets :— 


Kynde Conscience tho herde, and cam 
out of the planetes, 

And sente forth his forreyours, fe- 
veres, and fluxes, 

Coughes and cardiacles, crampes and 
tooth-aches, 

Reumes and radegundes, and roynous 
scabbes, 








Yee 
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Biles and bocches, and brennynge 
agues, 

Frenesies and foule yveles, forageres 
of kynde. 


We pass from Langland to Chaucer, 
und though the interval is short, we 
find the early alliterative method aban- 
doned, and rhyme in full swing. But 
alliteration was far from being ban- 
ished from our literature. It only 
ceased to be the formal basis of poetry, 
the popular taste now favoring rhyme, 
and that of various sorts. In the time 
of Shakespeare, among other varieties, 
double rhymes had begun to be used 
as an occasional form. Witness his 
twentieth sonnet;— 


A woman’s face, with nature’s own 
hand painted, 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my 
passion; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not ac- 
quainted 

With shifting change, as is false wom- 
an’s fashion; 

An eye more bright than theirs, less 
false in rolling, 

Gilding the object whereupon it gaz- 
eth; 

A man in hue, all hues in his control- 
ling, 

Which steals men’s eyes, and women’s 
souls amazeth. 

And for a woman wert thou first cre- 
ated; 

Till nature, as she wrought thee, fell 
a-doting, 

And by addition me of thee defeated, 

By adding one thing to my purpose 
nothing. 

But since she pricked thee out for 
woman’s pleasure, 

Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use 
their treasure. 


Even in modern poetry alliteration is 
occasionally combined with rhyme, and 
to good effect. A familiar instance oc- 
curs in “The Ancient Mariner:”— 


The fair breeze blew, the white foam 
flew, 
The furrow followed free; 
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We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


Coleridge seems to have thought that 
in the second line he had been guilty 
of “the trick that turns the poet into 
an artisan,” for in a future edition the 
line ran:— 


The furrow streamed out free. 


a poor change, substituting a somewhat 
stiff expression for one much better 
adapted to express the free, onward 
movement of the water in the track of 
a ship. 

In prose, alliteration, whether in con- 
sonants or vowels, has been in use in 
all ages and in all languages. We find it 
so early as the second verse of Genesis: 
“the earth was—tohu va-vohu—without 
form and void.” <A form of doubling 
verbs is very frequent to denote em- 
phasis—‘In the day thou eatest thereof, 
dying thou shalt die.” “Seeing they 
shall see and not perceive, and hearing 
they shall hear and not understand.” 
In the Greek New Testament, allitera- 
tion is not uncommon, but our transla- 
tion, whether revised or authorized, 
fails to bring it out. Thus, in John 
xv 2: “Every branch in me that beareth 
fruit he taketh away (Aairei); and every 
branch that beareth not fruit he 
pruneth (kathairei).” St. Paul occa- 
sionally employs it, as in his catalogue 
of sins in Rom. i—‘“full of envy, mur- 
der” is, mestous phthonou, phonou; 
“without understanding, 
breakers” is asunetous, asunthetous. So 


covenant 


also in Rom. ii 1, “Wherein thou judg- 
est another thou cendemnest thyself,” 
we find the two verbs kreneis and kata- 
krineis. In 2 Thess. iii 11 for “work- 
ing not at all, but busybodies” we have 
the very expressive form mede erga- 
zomenous, alla periergazomenous. And 
to give but one other instance, in James 
i 6, “He that wavereth is as a wave 
of the sea driven by the wind and 
tossed” (where the play on the word 
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“wave” and “wavereth” is purely a 
matter of English translation), no effort 
has been made to reproduce the form of 
anemizomeno and ripizomeno of the origi- 
nal. “‘Wind-driven and tempest-driven” 
might be an approximation. 

What the purposes served in 
literature by these alliterative 
forms of speech? It is hardly enough 
to say that they please the ear, al- 
though we cannot pass by a cause that 
goes so far to account for the popular- 
What is there but the 
jingle to recommend Lord Beacons- 
field's famous phrase, “men of light 
and leading,” a phrase that will hardly 
stand analysis, for whoever heard a 
leader called a man of leading? In like 
manner, the popularity of the phrase 
that we are constantly hearing in con- 
nection with the House of Lords, “end 
it or mend it,” is due to its sound alone, 
for otherwise “abolish it or reform it” 
would undoubtedly be _ preferred. 
“Rough and ready” must be attributed 
to the saine cause; in strict composition 
it would be “rough but ready,’”’ because 
the one quality is contrasted with the 
other; but the ear prefers the less cor- 
rect form, and it comes more glibly 


are 


prose 


ity of rhyme. 


from the tongue. In German, such 
expressions are very abundant, e.g. 


Rath und That; Tritt und Schritt; Band 
und Rand; Sichten und Richten; Han- 
del und Wandel; Leben und Weben. 
But in the literary point of view, the 
recommendation of alliteration is that 
it conveys a fuller and more vivid im- 
pression of the object to which it is 
applied. To say that a certain act 
was “part and parcel’ of some plan 
or proceeding is to denote that it was 
a very essential feature of it. To send 
one away “bag and baggage,” is to 
make a very thorough riddance of him. 
To be “art and part” in a conspiracy 
is to be something more than a con- 
spirator. To be driven from “post to 


pillar’ is to go through an endless se- 
worrying dealings with 


ries of this 
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person and that. “By hook or by crook” 
suggests a policy that sticks at nothing. 
“First and foremost” denotes a marked 
pre-eminence; “last not least’ an im- 
portant member of the rear. “Wear 
and tear,” whether used literally or fig- 
uratively, denotes the result of not a 
little strife or sorrow; “weeping and 
wailing,” “sobbing and sighing,” sug- 
gest extreme forms of suffering. To 
describe one as having “neither chick 
nor child’ is more than to call him 
childless; to sell him “out of house and 
hall” is more than to make him home- 
less. O’Connell’s celebrated sneer at 
the “base, bloody and brutal Whigs” 
suggested a fullness and variety of 
wickedness that, if it had been serious, 
would have ruined the party forever. 

Alliteration is also very suitable for 
contrasts, helping to intensify opposite 
qualities. “Come weal, come woe” de- 
notes the two extremes of fortune; and 
as the names of the two places where 
these have their climax begin with the 
same letter, it is easy to intensify the 
contrast between them, as in “Hamlet’’ 
—‘“bring with thee airs from heaven or 
blasts from hell.’’ So also resemblances 
are often expressed with great neat- 
ness alliteratively: “weak as water,” 
“mild as milk,” good as gold,” “proud 
as Punch,” “cool as a cucumber.” 

In proverbs, too, when truth has to 
be packed into the shortest and pithi- 
est form, and fitted to the memory, it 
is very serviceable: “Waste not, want 
not;” “Wilful waste makes woeful 
want;” “Fast bind, fast find;’ “Omit- 
tance is no quittance;” “Time and tide 
wait for no man;” “Penny-wise, pound- 
foolish;” “‘Far-off fowls have fair feath- 
ers;’ “Faint heart ne’er won fair 
lady;” “Better rue sittin’ than rue flit- 
tin’ ’—a Scotch proverb for those who 
often change their house. 

Mottoes are sometimes very happy in 
their alliteration; the volunteer motto 
could not have been surpassed—“De- 
fence, not Defiance.” The Highland 
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and Agricultural Society of Scotland 
has for its motto “Olim Marte, nunc 
Arte,” to denote the turning of the 
sword into the ploughshare; though an 
English wag once gave it a very dif- 
ferent meaning: “Once you were rob- 
bers, now you are thieves.” 

In a mild way, alliteration lends it- 
self to humor, as when some small but 
noisy argument is represented as a 
question of tweedledum or tweedledee. 
In fiction it helps to give suitable 
names to grotesque characters. Meg 
Merrilies in Sir Walter Scott is a gro- 
tesque character; so is Edie Ochiltree 
and Maggie Mucklebackit; while douce 
Davie Deans is also a character in his 
way, but of a more serious type. Dan- 
die Dinmont, too, is a remarkable char- 
acter. Alliteration came handy to the 
Roundhead divine, whose grace before 
meat invoked no blessing, but some- 
thing very different on ‘“Popery, prel- 
acy and Peveril of the Peak.” Yet it 
is not easy to understand the freak 
that led Sir Walter himself to issue his 
letters on the currency under the bar- 
barous pseudonym of Malachi Mala- 
growther. 

In the selection of noms des plumes, 
the alliterative form has often been a 
favorite. Witness Peter Pindar, Peter 
Parley, Piers Ploughman, Fanny Fern, 
Maria Monk, Sam Slick, Willie Wastle, 
Valentine Vox. We have samples of 
alliterative names in other popular 
writings, as Tracy Tupman and Nicho- 
las Nickleby; also in Timothy Tickler 
in the famous “Noctes Ambrosian.” 

Occasionally the titles of books have 
exemplified the usage, as in “Love’s 
Labor’s Lost,’ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Chronicles of the Canongate,” Swift’s 
“Tale of a Tub” or Gifford’s “Baviad 
and Meeviad.” Nicknames, too, have 
been much indebted to alliteration. 
“Jingling Geordie,” as King James 
called his jeweler, George Heriot; “Bod- 
sy Bowers,” Lord Byron’s first school- 
master in Aberdeen; “Rab the Ranter,” 
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as Burns nicknamed himself; 
Sam,” a Bishop distinguished for diplo- 
macy, and “Dirty Douglas,” a lawyer 
of another habit, not much given to 
the use of soap—are instances of a 
practice of which every reader 
readily recall many more. 

We have yet to advert to a form of 
alliteration which is very common in 
our language, but more in conversation 
than in books. We mean doubled, or 
as they are called technically, redupli- 
cated words, one of the words gener- 
ally differing slightly from the other. 
Such words as tittle-tattle, helter-skel- 
ter, pell-mell, namby-pamby, higgledy- 
piggledy, will show 


“Soapy 


will 


what we mean. 
Perhaps some reader will be surprised 
to learn that no fewer than six hun- 
dred words of this form have been 
counted up in our language.’ 
Sometimes the 
doubled, as in pooh-pooh, tick-tick, 
puff-puff; but much more frequently 
one of the words is slightly changed, 
the change being 


word is simply 


made in 
Very frequently the first letter 
is changed, as in namby-pamby, hub- 


various 
ways. 


ble-bubble, hugger-mugger, hurry-scur- 
ry, peepy-weepy; and it is remarked 
that nearly half the words in this class 
begin with h. Very often, likewise, 
the change is in the middle of the word, 
as in chit-chat, mingle-mangle, shilly- 
shally; and in this class about a fourth 
of the words are made by changing i 
into 0, as in ding-dong, sing-song, 
chip-chop, criss-cross. Much 
frequently a _ letter is either 
ed or subtracted the word 
—added, as in argle-bargle, where, 
as we find from J. A. H. Murray’s Dic- 
tionary, argle is probably a popular 
corruption of argue; subtracted, as in 
“art and part,” the foundation word 
being manifestly part. It is about 
equally common to find the change 


less 
add- 
from 


1See Wheatley’s ‘‘Dictionary of Reduplicated 
Words.”’ Appendix to ‘Transactions of the 
Philological Society’’ 1865. 
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made on the first and on the second 
word; hurry-skurry is an example of 
the one, dilly-dally of the other; hurry 
being evidently the basis of the first, 
and dally of the second. 

Such are the facts, but what is the 
explanation? Various causes seem to 
be concerned in the process. 

1. Thus, first, it is often a way of 
giving that emphasis to words which 
would naturally come from repeating 
them. Repetition, pure and simple, is 
not popular, it is monotonous, and to 
slight change is 
Perhaps, 


avoid monotony a 
made on one of the words. 
too, in the thing itself there is some- 
thing expressing 2 certain variety, 
which the change brings out. To 
shilly-shally is to move mentally on this 
side and on that, and the doubled word 
helps this conception. Hurry-skurry 
is not simple rapidity, but a confused 
kind of rapidity. Reduplication thus 
serves the combined purpose of em- 
phasis, fulness and picturesqueness. 

2. It may seem strange, but there 
are instances where the purpose of 
reduplication seems to be the very op- 
posite of this—it denotes a_ kind of 
diminutive. We see this in an odd 
practice of some nurses and mothers, 
in speaking to little children, to alter 
and double common words, adding the 
termination of a diminutive. Who 
does not know the story of the gentle- 
man who offered a ride in his carriage 
to a nurse and child on condition that 
no gibberish should be spoken? Hard- 
ly were they seated when the nurse 
congratulated the child on the nice 
ridy-pidy he was getting in the coachy- 
poachy; whereupon, opening the door, 
the gentleman resolutely set them down 
to have a nice “walky-palky on the 
roady-poady.” 

3. On other occasions the purpose 
seems to be to express something gro- 
tesque. And here imagination may 
take a bolder flight, and instead of 


using a known word as the basis, it 
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may invent one. The kind of eccen- 
tricity expressed by harum-scarum it 
would be hard to put in better words. 
Helter-skelter is a happy expression to 
denote a rough-and-tumble sort of mo- 
tion in defiance of all order and grace. 
Hoity-toity is equally expressive in its 
way. Is there not in some men a ¢a- 
pacity of inventing words remarkably 
well fitted to denote peculiar aspects 
of things, and when the faculty is hap- 
pily employed, do not others repeat the 
expression until it becomes “part and 
parcel” of current speech? How are 
we otherwise to account for that ex- 
pressive Scotch term “rummlegump- 
tion?” Or for two phrases in a Scotch 
story book, of which an English critic 
expressed his admiration, “the hail 
clamjamfrey o’ them,” where an Eng- 
lishman could only say “the whole lot 
of them;” and unco stramash,” 
where he would have to say “an extra- 
ordinary turmoil?” We are reminded 
of Andrew Fairservice’s description of 
the cathedral of Glasgow—“Ah, it’s a 
your whig-malee- 


“an 


, 


braw kirk; nane o 
ries, and curlie-wurlies, and open-steek 
hems about it, a’ solid, weel-jointed 
mason wark that will stand as lang as 
the warld, keep hand and gunpowther 
aff it.” 

There must have been a time when 
double words were produced in consid- 
numbers—when__' there 
fashion of reduplication, freely in- 
dulged in. Many of the six hundred 
forms are now obsolete, and compara- 
tively few have been added for a long 
time. Perhaps the most recent addition 
is one which we have derived from the 


erable was a 


French  bric-d-brac. Old dictionaries 
know it not. Dr. Murray can find 
no more ancient authority for it 
than Thackeray’s “Philip,” written 
in 1862. xeorge Eliot, Miss Brad- 
don and Mark Twain are the only 


other English authorities. Already, 
however, it has lent itself to humor and 
become an adjective, as in George Eliot 

















--“I] think he is a good fellow, 
rather miscellaneous and bric-d-brac, 
but likable.” Even the French hardly 
know how to account for it; it is said 
by Littré to be formed after the phrase, 
“de bric et de broc,” “by hook or by 
crook.” The natives of the South Sea 
Islands have lately invented another 
alliterative expression; finding French 
visitors constantly dnswering questions 
by oui, oui, they have dubbed the na- 
tion Wee-wees. 

Tbe Leisure Hour. 
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The formation of language is a great 
subject; we have but touched a morsel 


of its fringe. It is strange to think 
how, from time immemorial, man has 
been struggling with hardly any defi- 
nite consciousness of his object, to 
make language a better and better in- 
strument for expressing his thoughts. 
It is on these lines that the world is 
marching on, with a never-ceasing hope 
that one day it will reach the goal. 
W. Garden Blaikie. 





THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG. 


CHAPTER V. 
ASHENHEAD. 

When Caradoc Crosby went into Mr. 
Elsworthy’s shop, and was set to work 
to revise the catalogue of the second- 
hand book department, and to make 
sundry additions to it, he was like some 
of the people who are said to lose 
their normal personality under some 
shock and who wake up to 
practically some one 


sudden 
find themselves 
else. 

His health had received 
shock, and he had no desire at the time 
for any kind of active exertion, his 
feelings were all dulled and stupefied, 
he wanted to forget Marsdale and all 
its woe, and the first revival of the 
young life within him showed itself in 
a quiet, contented interest in his new 
surroundings. 

Caradoc’s education had been far 
from thorough; he had been as idle and 
indifferent to study at Oxford as he 
well could be, but he had an intellec- 
tual side, and he neither disliked nor 
showed any want of aptitude for the 
world of books in which he found him- 
self, while he really knew something, 


a severe 





and cared to know more of birds, 
beasts, insects and flowers, so that the 
collections in the museum interested 
him. 

Mr. Elsworthy, though neat and care- 
ful, was not strong on these subjects. 
The collections in the museum needed 
re-arranging and re-naming. He came 
to a definite arrangement with Charles 
Cross, according to which the young 
man was to assist him as required, and 
to receive board and lodging as part of 
his salary. 

Ashenhead was a large, fresh, windy 
town, with white streets, gray build- 
ings, and green hills beyond them. The 
main street ran up hill. At the back 
of River Street, where the Elsworthys 
lived, was a broad, quiet flowing river. 
A gate in the little, high-walled, old- 
world garden opened on a footbridge 
which crossed it and led into fields. 
Part of the business premises ran back 
beside the garden, and at the end of 
them, almost overhanging the river, 
was the room occupied by Mr. Els- 
worthy’s assistant. It was a snug 
little chamber in the wall, with a lat- 
tice window, and a wide open view. 
Caradoc liked it, and felt oddly at home 
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in it. His old life seemed to have gone 
to sleep forever. 

Elsie, possibly by arrangement, went 
away on a visit, and Mr. Elsworthy 
watched him quietly, and, perhaps, 
drew conclusions in silence, as physical 
health and vigor gradually returned to 
the pale silent youth with the big, 
dreamy eyes and quiet manner. 

One sunny, crisp Sunday morning in 
November, when the first frosts were 
sharpening the air, and the peace of the 
later autumn when the year’s work is 
accomplished was over everything, 
Caradoc went out at the garden gate, 
and on to the footbridge that led across 
the river, and there before him he saw 
Elsie, who had returned on the evening 
before, in fresh autumn Sunday attire, 
watching the river as it flowed rapidly 
by. 

“I like to come and look at the river,” 
she said, turning to meet him: “when 
I’ve been away it’s like coming home 
to a friend.” 

“It’s a very pretty river,” 
doc. 

“Yes,” she said, “and then I've known 
it always. When I was a scrap of a 
child I used to come and look through 
the chinks in the boards at the spark- 
One can get very fond of 


said Cara- 


ling water. 
places.” 

“Yes,” said Caradoc. 
and the hills, and the sunny peace of 
them, for the first time dis- 
tinct impression upon his mind. He 
saw them as a new thing. 

The church bells began to sound over 
the roofs of the town, and Elsie moved 
to goin. Mr. Elsworthy had remarked, 
when his new assistant came, that he 
liked his household to attend ‘a place 
of worship,” and Caradoc usually went 
to the parish church. To-day he walked 
there with Elsie and her father. 

The natural healthy tint was coming 
back to his face, he held his head up 
again, and something in his bearing 
struck Elsie. 


But the river, 


made a 
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she said afterwards; “have 
any more about Mr. 


“Father,” 
you found out 
Cross’s people?’ 

“No, Elsie, nothing; nor about him- 
self. He has had a classical education, 
by which he doesn’t seem to have 
profited much. He doesn’t read much, 
but he is very intelligent over his work, 
and seems a kindly young fellow.” 

“He’s quite différent from most of 
the assistants,” said Elsie. “I should 
never be surprised if something turned 
up about him.” 

“Nor I,” said her father. “I think 
there’s a history somewhere. But he 
saved our lives, Elsie, and I resolved to 
give him a chance to find his way back 
to life again. So far I couldn’t have 
done better for myself. And I like him. 
But I don’t expect it to last.” 

Mr. Elsworthy spoke rather regret- 
fully. This subdued, neat-handed, gen- 
tle-mannered youth was congenial to 
him. 

It was no doubt natural that the re- 
appearance of the young lady in the 


family circle should induce a little 
more attention to appearance in the 
assistant, and a more alert manner, 


and Miss Sophia noticed that he was a 
good-looking young man. 

That night Caradoc, lying in the little 
room over the river, where, through the 
open window, the soft 
swirl of the water, had a dream, and 
in his dream he saw, for the first time, 
Marsdale and Scunner head and Cath- 
rigg Fell, and he heard the mad rush 
of his own wild streams, and felt the 
wind blow from the moorland height. 
In short he went home, and when he 
awoke in the morning his home feel- 
ings were no longer asleep, the longing 
for home, the dread of it, the anger 
with it, woke up within him. Charles 
Cross was Caradoc Crosby again. 

There had been no pretence before in 
his absorption in his work, no playing 
a part in his new sphere. But now 
he suddenly felt that he wanted to say 


he could hear 
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all sorts of incongruous things. He 
had to be Charles Cross en purpose. 

He went down to breakfast and took 
up the morning paper, and there for the 
first time his eye fell on the words 
meant to catch it. 

“Return open. Write to E. M.” 

“I never thought of old Ned!” he 
thought. 

“Any news, Mr. Cross?” said Elsie, 
who was making the tea. 

Caradoc did not answer at once, but 
he turned on her a new face—with blue 
eyes alive and agitated, and there was 
a new tone in his voice when at length 
he answered her. 

“Nothing in particular, that I see.” 

Breakfast went forward, and Cara- 
doc said no more. He had not the 
least intention of obeying the adver- 
tisement; he had made up his mind 
and taken his part in life. But those 
rushes of impulsive feeling, which 
were so little under his own control, 
were soft now and full of yearning. 
“Old Ned,” in person, would have 
caught him on the rebound. 

But he had made up his mind, and 
his present life was so utterly cut off 
from his past that there could be no 
connection between them. 

“Aunt Sophia,” said Elsie, as she 
spread the marmalade on her brown 
bread, “have you realized the dreadful 
fact that the aunts want me to go back 
to Beachcombe for a week in Decem- 
ber? There is a great bazar there and 
they want me to help.” 

“Have they got a stall?” asked Miss 
Elsworthy. 

“Yes, with some Cornish friends of 
theirs, who live at Beechcombe, the 
Miss Tremaddocks. They’re nice old 
ladies, and they and the aunts are just 
as happy together as if they were all 
girls still. They did lessons together 
when they were young. Aunt Lucy 
says that I ought to make friends in 
my youth so as to have them in my 
age. But that’s as may be.” 
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The conversation naturally did not 
concern the assistant, who got up when 
he had finished his breakfast and went 
into the shop. 

But he had not expected a direct line 
of communication from one of his 
worlds to the other. 

“If I had enlisted, some fellow one 
knew would be sure to come into the 
regiment. Or if one emigrated I dare 
say some old Oxford chum would have 
turned up on board ship. I’m safer 
here, for Miss Elsworthy isn’t likely 
to talk about the assistant to her aunts, 
and if she did, what could make them 
think of me? And where could I be 
better? I’m getting my bread. Bid- 
dums wouldn’t like it though!” 

And visions of Biddums, and of other 
old familiar faces, flashed upon him. 
The dull calm was breaking up. Soor 
—soon—the one face that for months 
had filled his dreams would come be- 
fore him again. Surely, he could stop 
himself from the intolerable thought 
of the lost Agnes. And then, clear be- 
fore his mental vision came the fine 
dark silent face. Would it drag him 
home for one more sight of it in the 
flesh, or drive him away farther into 
space that he might forget the shame 
and folly which it brought to his mind? 
Caradoc leant his face on his hands 
and wondered what he would do in the 
end. 

But for the present the catalogue of 
local birds had to be ready for the 
printers to-morrow. Mr. Elsworthy 
desired him to finish it, and somehow— 
he did. He would not be the slave of 
his awakened home thoughts, the cata- 
logue should be as neat and accurately 
done by Charles Cross as if Caradoc 
Crosby were still asleep. And he 
hoped that he had worked himself en- 
tirely back into Charles Cross again. 

Miss Sophia Elsworthy never saw 
Elsie return from one of her visits to 
her Treleven aunts at Beachcombe, 
without fearing that the other side of 
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her niece’s life would render her unfit 
for that which she had to lead at home. 

This was far from being the case; 
for in truth Elsie returned home to a 
sense of freedom. She liked her aunts; 
but though their circle at Beachcombe 
was select, it was small and dull; the 
gaieties there offered to her were of 
the mildest description, and the con- 
versation appeared to her sadly limited. 

“You are expected to think ‘just so’ 
about everything,” she said to her 
father. 

“I hope you did not contradict your 
aunts, Elsie?’ 

“Oh no. But they don’t know my 
real self one bit. And, oh, papa—What 
do you think? It’s too funny. Aunt 
Sophy is always asking me astute 
questions. She is always expecting 
some golden butterfly kind of young 
man, with languishing eyes and fasci- 
nating manners, and a bad record—a 
sort of wicked baronet of fiction, to 
turn up at Beachcombe and steal my 
heart away! Why, there’s not a young 
man in the place except the curate, 
who’s engaged! And they’re afraid 
that here I have no society and no ‘op- 


portunities.’ I believe they think we 
haven't a single acquaintance.” 

Elsie curved her little mouth. She 
turned up her delicate little nose. She 


felt very superior to people who moved 
in a narrow sphere and only saw one 
aspect of life. 

Her aunts knew nothing of all the 
artistic, literary and cultivated society 
open to the daughter of David Els- 
worthy, though she could not but own 
that what might be called her local 
friendships in Ashenhead were not 
very entertaining. 

Nor did she join much in the gaieties 
of other young people. Her Aunt So- 
phia’s dread of frivolity on the one 
on the other a sense that 


hand, and 


Elsie had a right to be “particular” 
had made her life a quiet one. 
Elsie did not pine for amusements; 
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but she did sometimes feel that she had 


very little to do. The “note” of the 
good modern girl is the desire to feel 
that the world could not get on without 
her, that her hands and her brains are 
doing something in her generation, and 
at times Elsie felt as if even her home 
was amply provided for by Aunt So- 
phia. 

She was still young, however, and of 
a contented nature, and did not suppose 
that she had any one talent which de- 
manded the sacrifice of her own or 
other’s lives for its development. But 
she loved study, and, like many girls, 
she loved thoughts, and her thoughts 
were far from despicable. 

She could put “Mr. Cross” in a corner 
easily. All topics of the day were dis- 
cussed in a quiet, impartial, unemotion- 
al manner round David Elsworthy’s 
table. Caradoc had never thought at 
all, but he carried about in his mind 
packets of opinions, quite whole and 
undisturbed by arguments. In fact, 
he regarded certain sentiments as flags, 
for which he was bound to fight, and 
when he observed that “of course” all 
Home Rulers who “‘were not fools were 
villains,” it was aggravating to be con- 
fronted by Elsie with a mild “Why?” 

Caradoc’s experiences had been all in 
the region of the emotional; now he 
found himself at the other side of his 
world, and had to learn it anew. He 
and Elsie sparred and argued and con- 
tended many points, and Caradoc re- 
vealed himself unconsciously in many 
ways. But he was waking up to a 
normal world, and new faculties and 
powers began to stir in him. 

In the last week of November there 
was a show of cats and small dogs in 
the Ashenhead Town Hall, and Mr. Els- 
worthy good-naturedly made it possible 
for his assistant to accompany the la- 
dies on a visit to it. 

Miss Sophia was fond of animals, and 
as she entertained scruples about almost 


every form of;public amusement, it 

















was but seldom that she went to any 
public place. In a very quiet and, so 
to speak, unacknowledged fashion, she 
enjoyed the little expedition very much. 
The great furry cats looked dignified 
and cross, the little pet Blenheims and 
toy dogs sat contentedly on their cush- 
ions and showed off their blue ribbons 
with comfortable pride, the various 
classes of terriers, as usual, barked, 
raged and bit at the wires of their 
cages. ; 

Caradoc pointed out their merits and 
demerits, and touched their restless 
heads with careful knowledgable fin- 
gers. 

“I should like a little dog,” said Elsie, 
“only I don’t know who would take 
care of it when I go away.” 

“I would, Miss Elsworthy, with 
pleasure,” said Caradoc, “he could 
sleep in my room and I could take him 
out after hours. What sort do you 
like? These show dogs are generally 
priced ridiculously high; but sometimes 
one can pick up a puppy.” 

“Oh, there are some sweet little 
things, next to that Dandie,” cried 
“What are they? Oh, ‘Mars- 
dale Terrier pups. Quentin Crosby, 
Esq., Green Head, Marsdale.’ Do you 
think those would be very expensive? 
Oh, and there’s a grown up one, ‘Jem.’ 
Why, what a fuss he is making! He’ll 
break his cage. Is he savage? He 
has a first prize.” 

Caradoc put his hand through the 
wires. How well he knew “Jem,” the 
handsomest of all the ‘‘Marsdales,” the 
great prize-winner whose honors were 
hung in front of his cage like the 
medals of a soldier. 

And Jem, never reconciled to the 
miseries of a show, whined and danced 
and wriggled for joy, while Caradoc 
felt quite dizzy at sight of the creature 
that came from home. 

“Could you find out what they cost, 
Mr. Cross?” said Elsie, who was ab- 
sorbed in the puppies. Caradoc went 


Elsie. 
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hastily away, Jem whining after him. 
Then he remembered that some one 
from Marsdale, if not Quentin himself, 
might be in charge of the terriers. 
Other eyes besides Jem’s might know 
him. He went, however, into the office 
and asked if the Marsdale pups were 
for sale, and to whom to apply for 
them. 

They were for sale, they had been 
sent alone, no one from Marsdale was 
with them. Their price was two 
guineas. Elsie had expressed herself 
ready to give one guinea for her dog. 
Caradoc quickly resolved to add the 
uther, secretly, himself. 

Back he went, the cage was opened, 
the puppies taken out. Caradoc put 
his finger on the one which he pre- 
ferred. 

“Ah, sir,” said the official, “you know 
the points of a ‘Marsdale.’ And it looks 
as if ‘Jem’ there knew you.” 

“Dogs like me,” said Caradoc, taking 
the money from Elsie’s eager hands. 

He went away to complete the ar- 
rangements, and, as it was the last day 
of the show, the little rough pepper- 
and-salt personage was put at once into 
his hands and carried home to River 
Street in triumph. . 

“What shall he be called?” said Elsie. 
“What a little dear he is! I don’t care 
for the name of Jem! His master’s 
name was Quentin. Quen—Quin!”’ 

“Quin! Quince!” echoed Caradoc, 
half unconsciously. 


“Quince!” cried Elsie. “What a nice 


little name, and so uncommon! (['ll 
eall him Quince!” 
Why not? thought Caradoc. After 


all what had happened? Jem could not 
tell what he had seen, and Miss Els- 
worthy had bought the puppy. 

But oh, how hard it was to steer a 
straight course, when impulses like 
gusts of wind drove the soul hither and 
thither. 

“What did I want the little beast 
for?” thought Caradoc. “I never want 
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to go near Marsdale again. There’s no 
life left for me but this one.” Suppose 
one day the dragging force of a sud- 
den longing came over him, and for one 
sight of Biddums, of Scunner Head, of 
Vi, of home, he would falsify all his ac- 
tions and make futile his settled pur- 
pose, 

No! A man, if he was a man, must 
bake as he had brewed, must lie in the 
bed he had made for himself. He had 
chosen his line of life. He was going 
to get his living as a bookseller, and, 
even if his relations discovered him, 
he should not change his mind. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AUNTS AND NIECES. 


Beachcombe was a pretty little wa- 
tering place on the South coast, which 
had not yet fallen a prey to cheap trips, 
pavilions and open-air concerts. There 
was the fishing village, there were a 
few rows of lodging houses, which 
tilled in the summer for bathing, and 
there were about four and twenty villa 
residences set each in its own garden 
and each rejoicing in its own special 
view. The coast was rocky, the inland 
country green and thickly wooded, the 
sea clean and clear. There was sun- 
shine there whenever the sun was 
available in the British islands. Elsie 
Elsworthy thought it small and sleepy; 
but when wild bleak winds began to 
blow over Ashenhead it was no un- 
pleasant resting-place for a time. Her 
two aunts were elderly, gentle little 
ladies, with refined and cultivated 
tastes, kind hearts, good principles and 
strong prejudices. They regarded 
David Elsworthy’s trade, and his non- 
conformist connections, with deep and 


unreconcilable regret, but nothing 


would have induced them to breathe a 
word to that effect to his daughter. 
Elsie too held her peace; she knew 
exactly what her aunts thought, and 
sometimes smiled to herself at views 
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bounded by their own fuchsia and hy- 
drangea hedges. The aunts did not 
smile but sighed a little, as they kept 
silence as to Elsie’s “disadvantages.” 
But on the soil cultivated by this mu- 
tual forbearance, a very pleasant little 
crop of daily kindnesses and small 
pleasures was induced to grow. 

A gate at the bottom of the Miss Trel- 
evens’ little garden opened into the 
much larger one belonging to the three 
Miss Tremaddocks, their old friends 
and constant cronies. Visits from Lon- 
don to Cornwall were the most delight- 
ful recollections of the Miss Trelevens’ 
youth. Their old friends were richer 
than themselves and held a much more 
important place in the little commu- 
nity, being people of more force and 
talent; indeed, the youngest, Laura Tre- 
maddock, was a speaker and a worker, 
great in philanthropic circles. 

Elsie had hardly arrived at Sea View 
Cottage before an exciting fact was 
communicated to her. The Miss Tre- 
maddocks had their niece with them 
also. She had come for the first time 
on a real long visit and it was much 
hoped that the girls would be compan- 
ions. 

“Viola Crosby, my dear,” said Miss 
Treleven, “you know, lives at Cathrigg 
Hall, in Marsdale, a very lonely place, 
and I believe the poor girl has had 
very few advantages.” 

“I’ve seen Marsdale,” said Elsie, “or 
at least the hills round it. The scen- 
ery is very fine. Father once bought 
some old books from Sir Caradoc Cros- 
by.” 

“Indeed? Well—I don’t think there 
is much congeniality between the Miss 
Tremaddocks and their brother-in-law. 
And there is a step-mother, so perhaps 
Viola is not very happy at home. But 
we all want you to make friends.” 

“Yes, Aunt Edith,” said Elsie; “I’ve 
got a Marsdale terrier, such a little 
dear, so he'll do for a foundation of 
friendship.” 

















Miss Treleven thought that the two 
ladies might take walks to- 
gether, or perhaps do a little useful 
reading, and she took Elsie on the first 
morning to call at St. Gerrans, as the 
Miss Tremaddocks’ house was called. 
When Elsie Elsworthy saw Viola 
Crosby's upright figure, thickly lashed 
blue eyes and firm small features, she 
thought her one of the handsomest girls 
She had ever 
grave and she spoke without any con- 
ventional smile. The three aunts who 
had got their niece for the first time 
really to themselves, buzzed round her 


young 


seen. Viola’s voice was 


and talked about her, and pointed 
out her likeness to the Crosbys 
and her regrettable unlikeness to 


the Tremaddocks. Bessie. the eldest, 
was a warm-hearted practical woman, 
who managed the house; Alethea, the 
second, was more full of sentiment and 
longed to devote herself to the hand- 


some girl and win her affections; and 


Laura thought that Viola needed to 
have interests found for her, and to 


learn that there was a world outside 
Marsdale. The three ladies were all 
great talkers. They were alive to num- 
bers of little pleasures. The garden, 
with its wonderful palms and creepers, 
the table” for they 
“picked up” so many treasures, the good 
works of Sea View, the coming bazar, 
the University lectures, which Laura 
practically managed, the tea drinking, 
and the parochial treats, their own 
tasteful and suitable winter toilettes, 
the new books from the library, the bi- 
cycle which Laura rode as successfully 
as any young girl—between all these 
things, they had hardly an unoccupied 
minute or a vacant thought. 

And now they were called upon to 
“make something” of their niece, this 
stiff, stolid girl, with the beautiful eyes 
and firmly set feet, whose rough serge 
garments seemed somehow to suit her, 
and whose silence and gravity gave her 
a kind of distinction. 


“silver which 
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The two girls were desired to take a 
walk together; Elsie might show Viola 


the sea road. In the afternoon the 
aunts would take her to buy suitable 


fineries for the bazar. 


“We must get her something,” said 
Bessie, as the girls went away to- 


gether, “Lady Crosby wrote very nice- 
ly, I must say, about wishing she could 
have sent Viola better provided, and 
feeling that she ought to have more ad- 
vantages than she could get at home. 
How that old savage, Sir Caradoc, ever 
got that nice woman to marry him, I 
-annot imagine!” 

“He was very 
days,” said Alethea. 

“Yes, the girl is like him. 
that there is no money to spend except 
what Lady Crosby provides, and she 
has three children; besides there’s been 
trouble. The eldest son is in the army 
in India; but the 
seems to have run away from home— 
some foolish love affair. There have 
always been black sheep among them. 
Then there’s Lady Crosby’s son, Ed- 
ward Mason. I don’t quite understand 
his position. ‘that Ned 
had insisted on her being sent to stay 
with us,’ and when I asked what busi- 
ness it was of his, she said: ‘Oh, Ned 
He has 
quite 


handsome in the old 


I gather 


second, Caradoc, 


Viola said, 


often makes us do things. 
more sense than the other boys,’ 
as if he belonged to them.” 

While the aunts puzzled themselves 
over the difficulties of the case, the two 
nieces walked sedately down to the sea 
road. 

Viola was self-possessed and not ap- 
parently shy, but she had little to say, 
and Elsie made conversation by telling 
the story of her little terrier. 

“Oh, yes,” said Viola, “Uncle Quince 
sent some to Ashenhead, and I believe 
he sold two.” 

“We call him Quince,” said Elsie, “I 
thought of Quentin, and it made itself 
somehow into Quince.” 

*“T'll tell Unele Quince—he'd like it,” 
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said Viola. “Oh, they’re nice little 
dogs. They’ve quite a name in our 
part of the country. What do you do 
here? Aunt Laura said I could have a 
bicycle. I can’t ride, I haven’t got a 
machine, and our roads are shock- 
ing.” 

“I can ride,” said Elsie, “you would 
soon learn.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Viola, in her cool, in- 
different voice. 

As she spoke she came out on to a 
full view of a blue sparkling sea, with a 
white and tawny sail here and there, 
eatching the dancing sunlight. 

Viola stood still and watched the 
wide horizon with a full, steady gaze. 

“That’s pretty!’ she said, presently. 

“Yes,” said Elsie, softly, “I like the 
sea.” 

She too watched it silently, and its 
varying lights and aspects seemed to 
reflect themselves in her clear receptive 
eyes. 

Neither girl uttered any commonplace 
raptures on the beauty of the scene. 

“It feels different from mountains,” 
said Viola, presently. 

“Yes,” said Elsie. “At home we have 
a river and green low hills—that’s dif- 
ferent again.” 

“T am to stay here over Christmas, 
perhaps all the winter,” said Viola. “It 
seems so odd not to have Scunner Head 
and Cathrigg to look at when one gets 
up in the morning. But I’m to go out 
and to get to know other girls. Ned, 
that’s my step-brother, said I must.” 

“Have you any brothers of your 
own?” 

“Yes, two. But they’re not at home. 
The hills hayen’t got any of us.” 

Elsie felt greatly interested in this 
peculiar maiden, who seemed 
such a stranger in the little sunny 
watering-place. 

Viola seemed like some fair savage 
brought from beyond seas, and gazing 
blankly at an unknown world. Hlsie 
thought of Ayacanora, and of the “Pe- 


grave 
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ruvian Princess,” of whom she had 
read in one of her father’s second-hand 
books. It seemed incongruous, when 
Viola turned round and said, still in 
the same voice: “I’m to go to balls. Do 
you?” 

“No,” said Elsie, “I never learned to 
dance. My other aunt at home, who 
brought me up, is a Friend, and she 
would not think it right. And indeed 
it doesn’t belong to my father’s tradi- 
tions, and I shouldn’t much care about 
the kind of dances that would come in 
my way at Ashenhead.” 

Elsie felt herself to be making rather 
an important statement, but her words 
did not mean very much to Viola, who 
said, abruptly: 

“The boys taught me to dance, I don’t 
know if I do it properly. But Ned 
says I shall pass in the crowd.” 

Elsie went home very much inter- 
ested in her new companion. She lis- 
tened eagerly to all her aunt could teil 
her of Viola’s family history. 

“The second sop disappeared quite 
recently,” Miss Treleven said—‘‘disap- 
peared mysteriously. They think he 
has enlisted. Naturally the Tremad- 
docks are not inclined to think much of 
the present Lady Crosby, but J can’t 
but suppose that she must have had 
a bad time with such wild young peo- 
ple. And there’s an uncle, who has 
not, I fancy, always been respectable, 
and who breeds little dogs. Such a 
strange family.” 

“He bred my Quince,” said Elsie. 
“Mr. Cross, our assistant, says his little 
dogs are very valuable.” 

“The assistant, my dear? 
does he understand dogs?” 

“Yes,” said Elsie, perfectly aware 
that her aunts wished to investigate 
her relations with the assistant. “He 
is a very intelligent person. He boards 
wth us, you know.” 

“Then your father knows his family, 
I suppose?” 

“Well, no,” said Elsie, feeling that 


Does he— 
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she had got herself into a difficulty. 
“He saved our lives, you know, in the 
railway accident. I sent you the pa- 
per with the account of it, and, as he 
had been hurt, he came to us to get 
well. Father found him so useful that 
he made a permanent arrangement. 
He’s a very quiet sort of fellow.” 

As Elsie went away to take off her 
hat, her aunt said, sighing: 

“It seems undesirable the assistant 
having been the person to save their 
lives, though she doesn’t seem so much 
interested in him—after all.” 

Elsie smiled a little to herself, with 
the amusement of youth which believes 
itself to see the hidden motives of its 
elders, and, with her smile she fell to 
thinking of “the assistant,” of his un- 
likeness to assistants in general, of his 
handsome face, his blue, dark lashed 
eyes—Viola Crosby had the same col- 
ored eyes. Then she thought of her 
little puppy, little Quince. How odd 
that she should suddenly come across 
Viola, who talked of “Uncle Quince.” 
What a_ strange family the Crosbys 
seemed to be! So one brother had run 
away from home. And Mr. Cross had 
first called the puppy Quince! 

The truth flashed upon Elsie sudden- 
ly, without warning, but with certainty 
that took away her breath. Charles 
Cross was Caradoc Crosby. A storm of 
unexpected emotion swept over Elsie, 
and it was not for several minutes that 
she could collect herself enough to won- 
der why the discovery affected her so 
much. 

It was certainly a great responsibil- 
ity. Ought she to keep it to herself? 
She thought the indications over again, 
but she could not make herself doubt 
them; a thousand trifles came in con- 
firmation to her mind—yes—even the 
excitement of the terrier “Jem” at 
sight of her companion. 

She decided that it was not her busi- 
ness to speak now. Whatever she said 
to her father when she went home, 
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she was not called upon to put her 
finger into a matter which she so im- 
perfectly understood. 

It was with an extraordinary sense 
of relief that she decided that it was 
right to keep the secret. 

Why did it seem to her a fact which 
she would rather not have known? Did 
it make her think less of Charles Cross? 
Certainly, it made it plain that his con- 
nection with Ashenhead and her father 
would not be a long one, for, of course, 
he would make it up with his friends 
at home. His coming to River Street 
was a piece of mere boyish perversity. 

What was the story of his flight from 
home? How far was it discreditable? 
Would her aunts hear the truth about 
it? 

Elsie found herself walking up and 
down her room with hot cheeks and 
tears in her eyes. Why was the dis- 
covery so agitating to her? 

Anyway she had made up her mind 
that the secret was not to be told, so 
she had better think of it as little as 
possible; for facts always in the mind 
have a way of forcing their existence 
on the bystanders. She would put it 
out of her head and very likely she 
would not hear the lost son of the 
Crosbys mentioned again. 

But Viola became an object of great 
interest to her. There was something 
fascinating in the grave, stolid, hand- 
some girl, as others besides Elsie found 
out. 

Viola, fitted out by her aunts with 
pretty and suitable costumes, showed 
no reluctance to be taken into society, 
and she was certainly a success in it. 
She had distinction with dignity, and 
her beauty was considerable, and, 
though she talked little, laughed less, 
and never seemed to take the initiative, 
she received “attentions” of all kinds 
and degrees, and to her aunts’ surprise, 
began at once to reign as a beauty at 
the few gaieties which Christmas 
brought to Beachcombe. 
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The bazar, owing to some local cir- 
cumstances, was put off till the first 
week in January. Elsie was persuad- 
ed by her aunts to remain for it, con- 
senting partly because she shrank from 
the perplexities that would meet her at 
home. Viola took her honors in an 
odd, matter-of-course way, just as she 
took all the Christmas interests of 
Beachcombe. 

The church at Marsdale was a little 
white-washed building, served by an 
old rustic clergyman, a survival from 
the days when the parson worked on 
his land like the neighboring farmers, 
and drank with them in the public- 
house. 

The very smallest modicum of services 
possible, performed in the simplest man- 
ner, had been all the spiritual food pro- 
vided for Viola’s girlhood. She ac- 
cepted the ways of Beachcombe with 
a kind of silent pride, and made no 
comment on the differences which she 
found in them. 

The day after Christmas was fine and 
sunny; the two girls went for a walk 
together, and sat down on one of the 
warm sheltered benches from which, 
all the winter through, the inhabitants 
of Beachcombe could look out on their 
blue and tranquil sea. 

Viola sat in silence for a few minutes 
looking out over the water. Presently 
she said abruptly, and in her usual 
voice, “I should like to go home.” 

“What? Now?” said Elsie, starting; 
then with sympathy in her tone, “so 
should I, for some things. Christmas 
makes one rather homesick.” 

“It’s not that quite,” said Viola, 
“home is very bothering, and very dull 
without the boys. But I want the 
place, and I feel just as if I must go 
back and look at the crags and feel the 
wind all wet and misty and cold. Pret- 
ty cheerful places like this make me 
feel miserable.” 

“Haven't you heard from your broth- 
er in India?” said Elsie, cautiously. 
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“Yes, and he sent me a little silver 
elephant for a brooch. Quentin would 
be very glad that I’m here. He doesn’t 
feel about Marsdale as we do. If 
Crad was the eldest, he would go and 
live in the old hall if it was tumbling 
about in ruins rather than sell it. He 
and I would starve first.” 

“But that wouldn’t be a very good 
thing for him,” said Elsie. “A man 
oughtn’t to submit to ruin.” 

“No! [suppose a man would go some 
way to the bad unless he was as clever 
and bookish as Uncle Quince. But it 
doesn’t much matter what one thinks, 
Elsie, it’s what one feels that makes 
the difference in life.” 

“But-—one ought to be able to govern 
one’s feelings,’ said Elsie, rather trite- 
ly. 

“One can’t. Not those feelings that 
are there down below; I expect they’d 
always crop up. Perhaps Quentin will 
get them in India when he’s sitting 
among palm trees and cactuses and 
looking at parrots flying about in a hot 
sun. He’ll feel as if he must have our 
rooks and herons, and a good blow of 
wet wind.” 

Elsie took no notice of this rather 
conventional rendering of Indian life. 
She ieant back and looked away across 
the shining sea, her own eyes bright 
with the excitement of her thoughts. 

“Do you think your other brother has 
feelings like that?” 

“Crad? Oh, yes, wherever he is he'll 
have them. And Crad’s so bad at pre- 
tending. Sometimes I think he must 
have got killed somehow, or he’d turn 
up, wherever he was. Poor Crad!” 

“But, Viola, you don’t mean that 
you’re pretending, as you call it, here?’ 

“No,” said Viola, “not to say pretend- 
ing on purpose. Of course, I like it 
all. I don’t want to do anything else. 
But there’s a realler me. It only comes 
up now and then, anywhere. But it’s 
there, hiding. You know, Elsie, there’s 
an extraordinary difference between 
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really wanting a thing and wanting it 
on purpose. You don’t want to want it, 
but you do.” 

Elsie did not exactly know. She was 
puzzled, and she was thinking more of 
Mr. Cross than of the girl by her 
side. 

“We can’t always have what we 
want,” she said, “and I suppose we 
have to learn to give it up when it is 
God’s will that we _ shouldn’t have 
.” 

“You may give it up, but it won't 
give up you,” said Viola. “Perhaps 
people that live in towns don’t under- 
stand about it.” 

Something in this speech hurt Elsie, 
in a quite unexpected, and unreason- 
able way; hurt her so much that she 
did not answer. Yet what was there 
to mind? 
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The sun-bright blue sea dazzled her, 
and she turned her eyes away. 

Viola yawned and stretched herself 
a little, then called out with a sudden 
change of tone: 

“Why I declare! There’s Ned,” she 
cried, and, jumping up, ran forward 
with outstretched hands to meet a 
young man who was walking towards 
them down the parade. 

“Well, Ned, I am glad to see you! Did 
you come to see me?” 

“Yes, I came to see how you were 
getting on and to wish you a merry 
Christmas,” said Ned Mason, taking 
one of the hands, and lifting his hat to 
Elsie, who came up in surprise. 

“This is Ned,’ said Viola, ‘““Ned Ma- 
son. Ned, that is Miss Elsie Elsworthy, 
the other aunts’ niece.” 

Christabel Coleridge. 


(To be continued.) 


SOCIALISM IN ITALY. 


The latest news from Italy, the sur- 
render of the Liberal Government to 
the demands of the railway-men, seems 
to us very ominous as to the 
future of the industrial move- 
ment throughout Southern Europe. 
It is a victory for Collectivism of 
the most decided kind. The railway 
servants in Italy, as our readers are 
aware, have for some time past been 
in a state of dangerous discontent, and 
recently they formulated their de- 
mands. They wanted shorter hours, 
better pay and a rearranged “hierarchi- 
cal system,” or as Englishmen would 
put it, a more regular and somewhat 
quicker flow of promotion. The ques- 
tion of hours was apparently compro- 
mised, and acceptable pledges were 
given as to promotion, but on the rise 
of pay the companies returned a de- 


termined non possumus. They could 
not afford it. The changes demanded 
were equivalent to a total addition of 
£1,680,000 to their capital outlay, and 
whatever the consequences of refusal, 
they must face them rather than give 
way. The men retorted by threaten- 
ing a general strike, that is, a stoppage 
of railway communication throughout 
Italy, and managed to convince their 
employers that they could and would 
carry out the threat. As usual on the 
Continent, the. companies appealed to 
the Government, which guarantees 
most of them, and the Government, 
alarmed for their revenue as well as for 
civilization, took a decided step. They 
called out the Reserves, and as certain 
classes of railwaymen are Reservists, 
large numbers of those implicated 
passed at once under military law. 
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They obeyed the summons, of course, 
and it was thought for a moment that 
the difficulty was at an end; but the 
measure, decided as did not 
cover the whole ground. Only a fourth 
of the railwaymen were liable to serve, 
and the remainder, after a pause of 
dismay, finding that they could still 
lock the wheels of the great machine, 
sent in an ultimatum fixing a date on 


it was, 


which railway communication through- 
out Italy would stop. Then the Zan- 
ardelli Government surrendered. After 
many hours of negotiation, in which 
the leaders of the men are said to have 
shown themselves fairly moderate, the 
Treasury agreed to make the State con- 
tribute three-fourths of the whole ex- 
penditure demanded (£1,320,000), and 
drew up a Bill authorizing this unex- 
The 
men agreed to await the vote, and as 


pected outlay from the Treasury. 


the Conservatives are not prepared to 
incur the odium of forcing on a strike 
which would stop all and 
even the supply of the cities with food, 
the Bill will in all human probability 
pass, and the strike may therefore be 
considered averted. 

There are plenty of excuses, or rather 
palliatives, to be offered for this sur- 


business, 


render. No Government, not even our 
own, could regard a total suspension of 
railway communications even for a 
fortnight without a sensation of dis- 
may. Neither rivers nor roads could 
take their place, and the community 
would not only feel, but be, paralyzed. 
It is much more difficult in Italy than 
it would be here to find substitutes for 
the skilled hands, and much more cer- 
tain that in protecting the “blacklegs” 
the Government would have to employ 
lead and steel. Continental strikers if 
defied always try violence, even if 
they do not persist in it. Then the 
Zanardelli Cabinet is supported by the 
Socialists, whom the poverty of Italy 
has made both numerous and deter- 


mined, and the Socialist Members were 
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known to be decidedly in favor of the 
And it is perfectly clear from 
the language used by Ministers on sev- 
eral occasions that they think the men 
have a case, though they push it in an 
unpatriotic manner, that they are un- 
derpaid, and that the system of pro- 
motion is radically bad. It is also true 
that in Italy, as in France, the State, 
as reversionary heir, or in some in- 
stances guarantor, of the railways, is 
much more closely connected with them 
than 2ngland, and much 
tempted to consider their employés as 
in some degree and in some sense ser- 
rants of the Government. _ Still, for 
the Treasury to grant, under menace, 
and out of receipts from tax-payers, a 
large sum for the benefit of a particu- 
lar group of workmen will strike most 
statesmen as an almost ruinous prece- 
dent. The power of the railwaymen 
is no argument, for in that case the 
soldiers or the police might strike and 
settle their own pay. Nor is the jus- 
tice of the claim to be pleaded, for the 
claim, in the first instance at least, is 
against the shareholders, not the State, 
which might as well give an extra 5 fr. 
a week to every gasmaker, or hospital 
attendant, or repairer of drains, or dig- 
ger of salt, or any other worker whose 
service is indispensable to the commu- 
nity. It is, in fact, a grant-in-aid from 
public funds to a useful trade because 
it is not prosperous, and would justify 
a demand that all shipbuilders, or 
butchers, or bakers, or doctors should, 
when pressed by circumstances or a 
fall in prices, be kept by the State 
from bankruptcy. Every municipality 
threatened by a bread riot will plead 
this example of the Central Govern- 
ment as an excuse for a dole from the 
rates, and every trade in which 
work is slack will look to the Treasury 
for aid, and ask why its employés 
should not be treated as those of the 
railways have been. They all think 
themselves indispensable, and a few 


men. 


in more 








Cecil John Rhodes. 


millions carefully distributed among 
them would make for a time all the 
difference between penury and comfort. 
Why should they not have it, at least 
until the Treasury is empty, and can 
borrow no more? 

There is one trade in particular 
which, unless human nature in Italy 
differs from human nature everywhere 
else, will be greatly moved. The peas- 
antry are in Southern Europe the foun- 
dation of the State, and are, in their 
own eyes at least, as much distressed 
and underpaid as any class of the com- 
munity. Yet they not only receive no 
doles, but they are taxed to pay the 
doles to their urban rivals. From the 
nature of their occupation they cannot 
combine for a general strike, they do 
not believe in Socialism, and therefore 
they are treated in Parliament as quan- 
tities whom it is comparatively safe to 
neglect. Their only weapon against 
the Government is insurrection; but if 
they rise they are easily shot down, 
and matters proceed exactly as before. 
They are a long-enduring race with a 
traditional bias towards loyalty and 
order; but it is impossible that they 
should not feel irritated by their in- 
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ferior position in the eyes alike of the 
bureaucracy and of Parliament. They 
are overtaxed; they have difficulties, ow- 
ing to the want of good local roads, in 
disposing of their produce; and the ten- 
dency of their landlords, who are them- 
selves pressed by the great State ex- 
penditure, is to obtain the last penny 
that can be shown by account-books to 
be due. They are nowhere content, 
and in the old kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies they suffer more than the industri- 
als of the towns. They will revolt at 
last in some disastrous year, and then 
indeed the situation in Italy will be a 
dangerous one, for they will demand 
the land, and probably the local Gov- 
ernments under which, though there 
was no liberty, or progress, or educa- 
tion, there was, for peasants at least, 
freedom from harassing anxieties. The 
economic situation is bad enough in 
Spain; but in Italy it is in some re- 
spects even worse, and it certainly will 
not to be made better because the Gov- 
ernment shows that it is ready to help 
with heavy grants of money any trade 
which is numerous enough and organ- 
ized enough to employ serious menaces. 





CECIL JOHN RHODES. 


Born 1853. 


DIED Makc#H 26, 1902. 


Lo, while the dawn of every heart’s desires, 
Herald of Peace, comes up the sombre sky, 
Paling the night’s wide ring of smouldering fires— 
He was ordained to die! 


His work was Peace, though such should needs be wrought 
Only of hideous War’s informing breath; 
And now another Peace than that he sought 
Is his by grace of Death. 


Judgment is stayed; so large he seems to loom 
Upon the moment’s too immediate sight; 
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The years that lie within the future’s womb 
Shall weigh his worth aright. 


This much we know, that through the shifting scenes, 
Triumph or ill-report, his end the same, 
He strove to compass, by whatever means, 
The patriot’s single aim. 


This much were granted by his dearest foe— 
That hoarded wealth for him possessed no lure, 
Who kept from lust of self and worldly show 
His private honor pure. 


His was the great heart hid in homely guise, 
His the imaginative force that reads 
The fate of nations clear as other eyes 
Foretell to-morrow’s needs. 


He played with half a continent for stake, 
Unmoved alike by present praise or scorn, 
Scheming his sanguine projects for the sake 
Of peoples yet unborn. 


To stretch the bounds of Empire broader still, 
To make at last two kindred peoples one— 
Such was the labor which, for good or ill, 
Dying he left undone. 


Time may complete or mar the work he planned; 


Himself, beyond the care of earthly fame— 
The mountains guard him sleeping in the land 
To which he gave his name. 


Punch. 


Owen Seaman. 





COWPER AND WORDSWORTH. 


To the Editor of “The Fortnightly Re- 
view.” Sir,—I have read with deep in- 
terest and appreciation Mr. Symons’s 
“Wordsworth” in your recent issue of 
“The Fortnightly Review.”* None the 
less, I feel myself constrained—though 
with extreme reluctance—to protest 
against a phrase that incidentally oc- 
curs in it, in which Mr. Symons, refer- 


* The Living Age, March 29, 1902. 


ring to Cowper’s style, characterises it 
as “mean rather than vicious.” 

If Mr. Symons uses the word “mean” 
in its classic sense of “medium,” that 
is as neither high nor low, but preserv- 
ing a middle course, I am prepared to 
concede that it may be justly applied 
to Cowper’s earliest compositions, 
those written in the rhymed heroic 
couplet. Yet, who judges a man— 


shy 
aaa. 








el 





Cowper and 


much less a poet—by his first at- 
tempts? and even here the word is 
not very happy, for these first excur- 
sions of Cowper into poetry are char- 
acterized rather by a certain domestic 
tameness—like that of his own hares 
for example, to which- he, like them, 
had been reduced by the conditions of 
his mental captivity—his range being 
measured by his madman’s chain. 

But if Mr. Symons uses the word—as 
I devoutly hope he does not—in its ac- 
cepted modern sense as implying the 
“reverse of splendid,” then, as applied 
to Cowper’s best work (by which alone 
he, like Wordsworth on Mr. Symons’s 
own showing—must stand or fall), I 
must beg leave to deny it absolutely 
and altogether. I must further ex- 
press surprise at its application to the 
style of a poet so deservedly and ad- 
mittedly famous, and to whose genius 
such notable judges of style in our 
own day as Matthew Arnold, Steven- 
son and Lord Tennyson have testified. 
But I am the more surprised that the 
word should have been applied by one 
whom I had come to regard as having 
a very fine ear for verse harmonies, 
such as abound in Cowper; and I am 
most of all surprised that use of such 
a word should be made, even inci- 
dentally, in an article on Wordsworth. 

Loving and revering both poets as I 
do, I can see no advantage accruing to 
Wordsworth by any attempt to belittle 
Cowper, to whom he ‘owed and from 
whom he took—seemingly without ac- 
knowledgment—so much; for as I 
have pointed out, Sir, by your kind 
courtesy, in the pages of “The Fort- 
nightly Review” and elsewhere, the 
outlook of the two poets is in parts 
almost identical, and here and there 
their spirits are so indefinably inter- 
fused that the ordinary reader would 
find it difficult to discern where Cowper 
ends and Wordsworth begins. Also, 
with the mixed material he has left us, 
Wordsworth would have been wiser 
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had he been more chary of references 
to Cowper’s “prosaic verse;” and 
much more should his admirers fight 
shy of similar criticism, for if Cowper 
be judged by such a standard, how 
shall Wordsworth escape? 

Nay, as Mr. Symons has so lucidly 
shown, Wordsworth must only be 
judged by his best, and I claim the 
same for Cowper. In both poets the 
beauties are scattered like oases amid 
whole deserts of aridity, but what re- 
freshing and green oases they are! 

Moreover, Cowper had one advan- 
tage over Wordsworth, wit, which his 
greater disciple lacked, so that though 
Cowper in his longest passages may, 
like Wordsworth, be dry, he is rarely 
altogether dull. 

In conclusion I can but surmise that 
Mr. Symons, intimately as he knows 
his Wordsworth, has but a superficial 
acquaintance with Cowper, or how 
could he apply the word “mean” to a 
style which is as far removed from 
“meanness” as wealth from beggary. 
Space forbids lengthy quotation, but 
I may be perhaps allowed briefly to 
indicate how the pages of the “Task” 
shine resplendent with Cowper's fine 
imagery. Opening his pages at ran- 
dom we come upon such passages as— 


. Your songs confound 
Our more harmonious notes: the thrush 
departs 
Scared, and the offended nightingale is 
mute. 


Or that passage—like so many others 
of Cowper’s, now passed into a prov- 
erb— 


England! with all thy faults I love 
thee still— 


leading up to the lines on Wolfe and 
Pitt— 


.. + They have fallen, 
Each in his field of glory, one in arms, 
And one in council—Wolfe upon the 
lap 
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Of smiling victory that moment won, 
And Chatham heartsick of his coun- 
try’s shame. 
* oe ok * * * * 


Those suns have set. Oh, rise some 
other such, 

Or all that we have left is empty talk 

Of old achievements, or despair of 


new. 
Or this of the martyrs— 


... They lived unknown 
persecution dragged them into 
fame 
And chased them up to heaven. Their 

ashes flew— 

No marble tells us whither... . 


Till 


Or that description of flowers in “The 
Winter’s Walk at Noon” begin- 
ning:— 


The Fortnightly Review. 
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. . . These naked shoots, 
Barren as lances, among which the 
wind 
Makes wintry 
goes— 


music, sighing as it 


and many others too innumerable to 
quote. 

It was probably after reading some 
of these passages that Lord Tennyson, 
speaking of Cowper’s style and metre, 
expressed to Mr. F. T. Palgrave the 
wish that “there were any that could put 
words together with such an exquisite 
flow and evenness.” * 

With apologies for trespassing at 
this length upon your valuable space, 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Alice Law. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Katharine Tynan has two books in 
press for publication this spring. One 
is a volume of short stories, the other 
a novel. 


A new quarterly magazine has just 
been established at Stratford-on-Avon, 
called “The Shrine” and wholly devot- 
ed to Shakespeare and his birthplace. 


Miss Christabel Coleridge, author of 
“The Winds of Cathrigg,” is a grand- 
daughter of Samuel Taylor, and a 
daughter of Derwent, Coleridge. She 
was one of the closest friends of Miss 
Yonge, upon a biography of whom she 
is now engaged. 


Moved by a pardonable family pride, 
Eleanor Louisa, Elizabeth Christophers, 
Harold Francis, Bertram Bordan and 


Claire Marion Crawford, children of 


the novelist Francis Marion Crawford, 
have obtained the permission of the 


New York Supreme Court to change 
their surnames to that of Marion-Craw- 
ford. They are at present living in 
Sorrento, Italy. 


“The Saturday Review” devotes an 
entire page to a singularly good-hu- 
mored review of “Six Months of 
American Literature,” but why should 
it speak, three* times over, of “Miss 
Jowett” as the author of “A Tory Lov- 
er?” 


A prominent bookseller reports the 
demand of his patrons among the nov- 
el-reading public to be expressed in 
substance thus: “Give me an old-fash- 
ioned, simple love story. I am tired 
of the historical romance of European 
life and American colonial and revolu- 
tionary times, and of the swash-buck- 
ling heroes who are always ready for 


2“Tennyson’s Life.’’ By his son. 
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a fight.” Yet the leading historical ro- 
mances of the day continue to be sold 
by the hundred thousand. 


In connection with the centenary of 
Victor Hugo, sixty-three different pub- 
lications were issued at Paris, not 
counting editions of his writings. 
Of chief importance were a volume of 
reminiscences by M. Jules Claretie, and 
a two-volume work edited by M. Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére and written under his 
supervision by ten of his pupils at the 
Ecole Normale, in which the develop- 
ment of Hugo’s genius was traced in 
connection with literary movements in 
France during the nineteenth century. 


It is explained by Dr. Gardiner’s 
friend, Mr. A. J. Church, that the chief 
reason why the eminent historian left 
his magnum opus unfinished was that, 
in order to live, he had to spend labori- 
ous hours in compiling school and col- 
lege handbooks and in delivering lec- 
tures. He thus consumed time and 
energy which, if left wholly free for 
his great task, would have enabled him 
to complete it. 


The Keeper of Printed Books of the 
British Museum is preparing in three 
or four volumes, imperial 8vo., a com- 
plete subject-index of all the works 
published (and acquired by the British 
Museum) from 1880-1900 inclusive. This 
invaluable bibliographic aid to stu- 
dents of any branch of research will 
contain about 180,000 entries in alpha- 
betical order of subjects, and thus conm- 
prise about 500,000 volumes. 


In “The Beau’s Comedy” Beulah 
Marie Dix and Carrie A. Harper have 
done an exceptionally clever and dainty 
bit of work. Eighteenth Century, as 
its title suggests, it is the story of a 
young sprig of English nobility on his 
travels in the colonies, mistaken for a 
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spy and kept till his letters of identifi- 
cation can be sent for under the ward 
of a sturdy farmer who works him for 
his board. With the exception of the 
opening and closing scenes, in London, 
the comedy is played on a Connecticut 
Valley stage, and the farmer’s youngest 
daughter is its heroine. The incon- 
gruities of the situation are depicted 
with delightful humor; the local color 
is deftly laid on; the New England 
character is portrayed with a sym- 
pathy and fidelity rare in studies far 
more pretentious; the hero and heroine 
seem as possible as they are charming; 
and there is not a dull page or para- 
graph in the book. To the reader 
whose taste and intelligence have be- 
gun to rebel against the crudities of 
much of our colonial fiction, it will ap- 
peal like a miniature among a crowd 
of chromos. Harper & Bros. 


The aim of Dr. George Holley Gilbert 
as stated in the preface to “A Primer 
of the Christian Religion,” is to set 
forth briefly facts, not inferences 
from facts nor yet theories explaining 
facts. The arrangement of the little 
volume is admirably adapted to its 
purpose. Each page contains a ques- 
tion, brought out in red type, and an- 
swered by a short, compact statement, 
with references below to the passages 
of Scripture on which the answer is 
based. Following is a foot-note, in 
which the writer adds collateral infor- 
mation or comment. The questions 
are grouped under subject-divisions, 
such as: “Of the kingdom of God,” “Of 
Sunday,” and “Of the Hereafter.” The 
more conservative among Bible stu- 
dents will find in the foot-notes a con- 
siderable infusion of “inferences” and 
“theories,” despite Dr. Gilbert’s dis- 
claimer, but there is a large body of 
readers to whom his presentation will 
be as welcome as it is effective. The 
Macmillan Co. 





The Fur-Seal.—Lady Poverty. 


THE FUR-SEAL. 


Where earth's eternal fires have starred 
The bleak Aleutian Chain 
With smould’ring picquet-posts 
guard 
The parting of the main, 
Sullen the clustered mountains vault 
Beneath their misty shroud, 
Furrowed and scarred with bare basalt, 
To meet the low-hung cloud. 


that 


To northward, ten score dreary miles, 
Dropped from a dripping sky, 
Lonely and lost to view, the Isles 
Of Pribyloff cutvie 
In wonder all the breathless tales 
That human hearts have stirred, 
lor there the girdling surf assails 
The birthplace of the Herd. 


Ah, where can man’s enchanted gaze 
Review an equal scene 

Of wonderment and deep amaze 
The distant poles between, 

As when the mists desert the sky 
And rank by rank reveal 

Refore the wide, astonished eye 
The Armies of the Seal? 


On Polavina’s rocky Jedge, 
On Zipadnie’s parades, 
As sand upon the ocean's edge 
Are squadrons and brigades; 
From ‘Toistoi Headland’s frowning 
walls 
In serried files they stand 
To where the sleek hollustchak hauls 
On gray Lukamson Sand. 


On roaring rookery-slopes the cows 
In teeming harems are, 
They drink the drifting 

drowse, 
Or watch their lords at war; 
With sense alert to check the raid 
Of fierce abducting foes, 
The scarred and surly bulls blockade 
Their packed seraglios. 


mist and 


When daylight dies and shadows mask 
The rare sun’s dreaded glance, 

The mighty hosts haul up to bask 
Upon the dim expanse; 

The tangled wisps of scud that race 
Across the fitful moon 

Hide from the murmuring 

face 

Beside the still lagoon. 


herd her 


Where shall a man the like survey 
From pole to distant pole? 

To apprehend in dense array 
That countless muster-roll, 

As when the misty curtains part, 
Wind-riven, and reveal, 

Encamped the far-flung flats athwart, 
The Armies of the Seal. 

L. S. Higgs. 
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TO YOUTH. 


Come then as ever like the wind at 
morning! 
Joyous, O Youth, in the agéd world 
renew 
Freshness to feel the eternities around 
it, 
Rain, stars and clouds, light and the 
sacred dew. 
The strong sun shines above thee: 
That strength, that radiance bring! 
If Winter come to Winter. 
When shall men hope for Spring? 
Laurence Binyon, 


LADY POVERTY. 


The Lady Poverty was fair; 
But she has lost her looks of late, 
With change of times and change of 
air. 
Ah, slattern, she neglects her hair, 
Her gown, her shoes. She keeps no 
state 
As once when her pure feet were bare. 


Or—almost worse, if worse can be— 
She scolds in parlors, dusts and trims, 
Watches and counts. Oh, is this she 
Whom Francis met, whose step was 
free, 
Who with Obedience carolled hymns,. 
In Umbria walked with chastity? 


Where is her ladyhood? Not here, 
Not among modern kinds of men; 
But in the stony fields, where clear 
Through the thin trees the skies ap- 
pear; 
In delicate spare soil and fen, 
And slender landscape and austere. 
Alice Meynell. 





